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WHAT IS THE USE OF POETRY? 
Wuen Bentham compared pushpin with poetry, and 
gave in some sort the preference to the former, the 
heresy awakened much indignation among the tuneful 
tribe, and even reflected some obloquy upon the system 
of utilitarianism thus violently divorced from taste. 
The controversy which ensued was not very satisfac- 
tory. The poets did not condemn the principle of 
utilitarian;-m—‘ the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number ;’ but they reproved the sordid materialism 
which limited happiness to the objects of sense, and 
ridiculed the notion of estimating the value of a thing 
by ‘what it would fetch.’ They quoted Aristotle to 
show that poetry is a still more philosophical and ex- 
cellent thing than history itself; Bacon, as well as 
several ancitnt writers, that it has ‘some participation 
of divineness;’ Feltham, that ‘a grave poem is the 
deepest kind of writing;’ Augustus Schlegel, saying 
of an individual poet (Shakspeare), that the world of 
spirits and nature had laid their treasures at his feet— 
that he was in strength a demi-god, in profundity of 
view a prophet, in all-seeing wisdom a protecting spirit ; 
and Coleridge, that poetry had been to him its own 
exceeding great reward, soothing his afflictions, multi- 
plying and refining his enjoyments, endearing solitude, 
and giving him the habit of trying to discover the 
good and the beautiful in everything around him. 

All this, it will be by reflecting persons, had 
little or nothing to do with the argument. If utili- 
tarianism, admitted to be true, despises poetry, poetry 
must be false. It is no defence of poetry to say that it 
is divine, and the delight and solace of divine natures; 
for the object of utilitarianism is not happiness, but the 
happiness of the greatest number. It is no refutation 
of Bentham to laugh at the rival he sets up in opposi- 
tion to poetry ; for there cannot be a doubt that, of the 
two, the game of pushpin is by far the more generally 
pleasing as well as intelligible. It would be more to 
the purpose, we think, to inquire whether Bentham’s 
reach of mind enabled him to see to the end of his own 
system—whether utilitarianism, considered as a true 
science, really looks upon poetry as a thing of fictitious 
nature, or is merely supposed to do so through the 
mistake or constitutional defect of the great philosopher. 
We owe no obedience, be it observed, to the sayings of 
Bentham because they are his; but because they are 
true. Plato, we are told, preferred poetry in its loftiest 
character to every other human art, and yet Plato 
banished poetry from his model commonwealth.* The 
reason of this seeming inconsistency is, that in the time 


* Denied by Feltham, who supposes that the philosopher in- 
tended the proscription to apply only to the mass or meaner herd 
of poets. 


of Plato, and long before, poetry was the mother of fable 
and superstition, and a practical misleader of the young 
and ignorant, who formed the mass of the nation. He, 
as well as Socrates, were of those free spirits who looked 
through the mythic framework of religion, and despised, 
more than they durst avow, the faith of the vulgar. 
Bentham, on the other hand, lived under quite a diffe- 
rent dispensation ; and if poetry be a true thing, he 
can only have rejected it from a deficiency in those 
finer faculties which would have enabled him to appre- 
ciate its importance, and perceive its essential connec- 
tion with his own science. 

If the present were the final age of the world, and 
society had reached its culminating point, it would be 
very proper to place poetry low down ina system which 
sought the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
It would be mere waste of time to preach of the divine- 
ness of poetry to an audience ninety-nine hundredths of 
whom were for ever incapable of rising beyond the en- 
joyments of sense. But the philosophy in question is 
emphatically the philosophy of progress. It is based 
upon the natural expansiveness of the human mind ; and 
its object is to confer general happiness by means of 
general knowledge and enlightenment. Now if poetry 
is confessedly the solace and delight of superior spirits, 
of those spirits which are to be looked upon as models 
by the multitude, so far from being thrown aside as of 
slight utility in a scheme of progress, it must be lighted 
up as a beacon to invite and guide. In its higher es- 
sence it may be unattainable by the vulgar, but every 
step towards it is an advance. Thus many of the in- 
junctions of Christianity are impossibilities to human 
nature in its present stage of development; but it is our 
duty, notwithstanding, to press forward towards the 
mark of that high calling, and thus play worthily our 
parts in the great procession of being in which our 
individual existence is lost, but yet to which it is ne- 


cessary. 

This points to a mistake which is not confined to the 
harder natures among the economists. Education is 
commonly regarded merely as a means of amassing such 
facts as are adapted to the present constitution of our 
minds; while knowledge—which, building up the mate- 
rials of information, looks from them, as from a tower, 
into the region beyond—is practically overlooked. This 
is as if we thought the physical world was confined to 
the sphere commanded by our vision, and never dreamed 
of any further earthly inheritance. But the sciences 
that minister to our comfort and sensuous enjoyment, 
that store our mind with curious and interesting facts, 
and open out to us the wonders of external nature, are 
all subordinate to the science of mind. They are merely 
the information which serves as the groundwork of 
knowledge. They are the education of our spirits, by 
means of which we advance to a loftier stage of being, 
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The restrictedness of view under which we labour is 
obvious not only in our lives and conversation, but even 
in the higher enthusiasms of our nature, and in the 
nobler departments of our literature. To this, for in- 
stance, is to be ascribed (as pointed out in a former 
article) the slow progress we have made in history, 
which has hitherto been at the best little more than an 
aggregation of facts bearing upon particular epochs, 
and coloured by personal predilections and antipathies. 
Everything is small, special, material, finite. Men and 
nations are treated of like individuals and tribes in 
natural history—not as links in a chain of being, the 
end of which is lost in light as its beginning is in 
darkness. 

Poetry, however, is not what Aristotle tells us it is— 
a higher philosophy, a higher history. It is something 
altogether distinct. The poet does not reason, but feel. 
He cannot communicate his art, although, like Orpheus, 
he may soften the most rugged natures into sympathy. 
He cannot teach the expression of harmony, but he 
may awaken the perception of it. And the mind so 
awakened will thenceforward hear poetry in every 
sound of nature, see it in every cloud and sunbeam, 
handle it in every pleasant thing, inhale it in every 
flower that blows. And these objects will no longer 
be merely objects of sense: they will be impressed with 
a spiritual life, and seem to the beholder as something 
akin to his own nature, something to love as well as 
admire. This is the true business of poetry: to breathe 
a living soul into the dead world, and provide for man, 
even in the most familiar objects that surround him, 
wherewithal to appease the cravings of his immortal 
nature. 

To this tendency to the spiritual, which is so remark- 
able a part of our nature, may be traced (if our theory 
be correct) the exclusion of poetry from the Platonic 
republic. The neophyte of the antique world, walking 
without the light of science in his sacred groves, 
had no misgiving as to the nature of their poetical 
denizens :— 


* Delightedly dwells he 'mong fays and talismans, 
And spirits, and delightedly believes 
Divinities, being himself divine.’ 
And owing to the same spiritual tendency, even now, 
in the midst of a new faith, and after the lapse of 
thousands of years, the ‘ fair humanities of old religion’ 
still live in their associations :— 
‘ For still the heart doth need a language, still 
Doth the old instinct bring back the old names.’ 

Poetry is said to be false, because its facts are not 
true. But what facts can be truer than those that are 
felt and recognised as truths by the human heart? 
The free spirit that fought the battle of Marathon is a 
truth of poetry, which makes the pulse throb and the 
eyes flash at a distance of between two and three thou- 
sand years, and which stamps an imperishable authen- 
ticity upon the event. As for the historical facts, it 
would take but little ingenuity to prove logically that 
they are a dream, and the perished actors shadows and 
fictions. Well—let such proof be given, and accepted: 
What then? Why, then, Marathon remains unchanged— 
a substantial existence as before, its poetical truth being 
blazoned indelibly upon the heart! Is Lear a falsehood ? 
Is Othello a falsehood? Is Macbeth a falsehood? They 
are truer than Alexander, or Charlemagne, or Napoleon, 
for they are fastened by subtler and stronger ties to the 
heart, conscience, imagination. Is the Venus de Medici 
a falsehood, because so perfect a form never walked the 
earth? She is truer than the woman we loved in 


4. 


youth. There is not a hair on her head which has not 
its separate truth in nature, and the whole figure is the 
essence of truth—a concentration of eclectic loveliness. 
When the peripatetic teacher declared that poetry was 
a more philosophical and excellent thing than history, 
he gave as his reason that its theme was general truth, 
while that of history was particular truth; and herein 
lies the whole question of the fictitious nature of poetry. 
The beauty of the Venus de Medici is not the beauty 
of an individual, but a compound of the traits which 
nature divides among a multitude of her favourites : 


‘So, when the Rhodian's mimic art arrayed 

The Queen of Beauty in her Cyprian shade, 

The happy master mingled in his piece, 

Each look that charmed him in the fair of Greece ; 

To faultless nature true, he stole a grace 

From every finer form and sweeter face ; 

And as he sojourned in the A’gean isles, 

Wooed all their love, and treasured all their smiles. 

Then glowed the tints, pure, precious, and refined, 

And mortal charms seemed heavenly when combined ; 

Love on the picture smiled; expression poured 

Her mingling spirit there, and Greece adored.” 
The ‘ideal beauty,’ as it is called, here described, is a 
truth of nature, a truth of poetry; while the truth of a 
portrait, which may be recognised without any exercise 
of the imagination, is simply a fact. It is true there 
may be, and sometimes is, something higher and nobler 
in a portrait beyond the likeness—there may be general 
as well as individual truth; but in this case it is no 
longer a mere portrait we behold, but a poem in colours. 

Thus it is easy to understand why poetry should be 
less popular than pushpin. A hundred persons are able 
to discover a likeness in a portrait for one who can 
appreciate its poetical truth. The Chinese are said to 
find great fault with European portraits on account of 
the shadow of the nose, which they look upon as a ridi- 
culous deformity. It is just so with ourselves in nobler 
things. We must place ourselves under the tuition of 
poetry if we seek the development of those higher 
and surely for no or unworthy purpose—by the 
hand of Providence. 

Bentham admits that poetry has some merit as a sub- 
stitute for the amusement of drinking; and he was right 
here, though only by chance, for neither he nor Locke 
—neither the great utilitarian nor the great metaphysi- 
cian—comprehended poetry. The practice of drunken- 
ness is the result of our constitutional craving after the 
poetical—a fatal expedient, resorted to by rude natures 


in all tribes and conditions of mankind, for the purpose 


of elevating their thoughts, softening their affections, 
and ennobling the tame realities of life. Opium and 
alcohol, these are the treacherous ministers who, in ex- 
change for a brief term of enjoyment, exact the soul of 
their victim. But in the most evil thing there is always 
a germ of good; and even from this mean and base 
propensity we derive an assurance of the upward ten- 
dency of man’s nature. Poetry, when summoned by 
such unholy spells, soon loses her goddess look, and 
appears with the snakes of the Furies hissing round 
her head; but the fact of her being summoned at all, 
shows that there is something even in the rudest 
natures to render men dissatisfied with things in their 
mere outward forms—something which indicates, like 
an instinct, that there is a universal soul breathing in, 
upon, and through the external world. The mechani- 
cal means, however, which they resort to for the pur- 
pose of opening this new well of enjoyment, unlocks at 
the same time the fountains of pain and wo; and, like 
him who ate unworthily of the fruit of the tree of know- 
ledge, they have reason to curse the hour that gave the 
chalice of poetry to their immortal thirst. 

It is curious to remark that the special connection 
apparent, till recent times, in our own country between 
intemperance and the muse, is observable in the literary 
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history of various other regions both of the eastern and 
western world, and more especially among the Chinese, 
the farthest advanced of the peoples of the East. This 
connection may be accounted for by supposing that, 


up to a certain point in refinement and civilisation, 
the individuals who cultivated the expression of poeti- 
cal feeling as a calling would be more likely than com- 
mon men to have recourse to mechanical stimu- 
lants of the imagination. The conjecture is the more 

robable from the fact, that the weakness in question 
beset only poets of an inferior grade, while the 
master spirits, with hardly an exception, have trusted 
to their own genius and its purer inspirations. 

To decry the sacred thirst of poetry is unphilo- 
sophical, because it is vain. It is an instinct of man’s 
nature, and man will seek to indulge it in one way or 
other, whether by wholesome or unwholesome, whether 
by legitimate or illegitimate means. But being sacred, to 
deny it is profane; and being a ion of noble natures, 
it is worthy of encouragement in all. Do not suppose 
that its tendency is to disgust men with the work they 
have to do in the world, of whatsoever nature that may 
be ; for it does not elevate the man alone, but all things 
ascend with him. His daily employment, before a cold 
and hopeless task, becomes blended with, and coloured 
by, his domestic affections ; his commonest recreations 
are exercises both of the heart and the fancy; and 


* To him the meanest, simplest flowers that blow, 
Do raise up thoughts that lie too deep for tears.’ 

This ‘Iron Age,’ we are told; is unfavourable to the 
cultivation of poetry; its machinery is incompatible 
with imagination; its railways are the antipodes of 
nature: it is ridiculous to think of putting Parnassus 
under the plough, and starting a steamboat on Helicon. 
All this may be very wise and very witty; but to say 
that industry and poetry are antagonisms (for this is 
the sum of the whole), is to confound poetry with 
verse-making. The ezpression of poetry must still 
remain the province of a few, but the perception of it 
—if we would advance the people beyond the dry 
bones of material life, and lift them above the coarse 
gratification of the senses—must be extended to the 
many. The appliances of our Iron Age, so far from 
being unfavourable to poetry, are more essentially poeti- 
cal than those of that Golden Age when shepherds, with 
the aid of oaten stop and pastoral song, ‘ dallied with the 
innocence of love.’ If an ancient Greek were evoked from 
his tomb of ages, and set to wander through the wonder- 
ful country we term unpoetical, he would be thrilled 
with mingled delight and awe, and his impressions would 
gush forth in a torrent of song. The manufactory 
would be to him a world of poetry ; the thunder of its 
machinery would be, more truly than that of the tem- 
pest, the voice of viewless but intelligent spirits; and 
its productions, changing from rude, shapeless masses, 
till they came forth perfect in form and beauty, would 
appear the work of enchantment. The fiery locomo- 
tive, skimming like the wind along the surface of the 
earth, gliding by the side of precipices, spanning gorges 
and valleys, and plunging with a rush and a roar 
into caverns as black as Erebus, would take away his 
breath; while the steam-ship, with her banner of smoke, 
attempting impossibilities, yea, getting the better of 
them, sailing defyingly up into the very eye of the 
tempest, and laughing at the laws of common nature, 
would seem the realisafion of a dream that could have 
haunted only the brain of a poet. All things in, around, 
above, beneath us, are grand, beautiful, wonderful, sub- 
lime; and the use of poetry is to touch our eyes with 
that talisman which opens their inner nature to our 
view. Till this is done, we are surrounded only by 
cold and lifeless forms— 

(A primrose by a river’s brim, 
. A-yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more)— 
and even while storing our minds with myriads of new 
facts, we remain motionless as to real refinement and 


yearnings of our nature after the by 

traneous and unholy means as 
social ruin. L. R. 


TOWN LIFE IN RUSSIA. 

FROM THE RUSSIAN OF NICHOLAS GOGOL. 
Tue town of B——, in Lower Russia, is, generally 
speaking, a ly dull and uninteresting abode. 
The houses, built of clay, were originally covered with 
mortar; but this, softened by the rain, has peeled off 
in various places, leaving unsightly Ls whose 
darkness is far from being relieved by the rude thatch- 
ing of reeds which covers the roofs. According to an 
all but universal custom in our southern towns, the 
goroduiichi* long since caused the front gardens to be 
taken away, in order no doubt to embellish the view. 
In the streets few bipeds are to be seen, except now 
and then an unlucky stray cock, who stalks along all 
covered with dust. The first shower converts this dust 
into mud; and then the town swarms with pigs, grunt- 
ing portentously, and thrusting their solemn physiog- 
nomies against the legs of any horse which may happen 
to be carrying a traveller. Sometimes a farmer from 
the neighbourhood, the owner of a dozen serfs, may be 
seen passing, seated in a vehicle which forms a sort of 
compromise between the britzka and the telega, sur- 
rounded by sacks of flour, and whipping his bay mare, 
which is accompanied by her colt. The aspect of the 
market-place is sad enough. Near it stands the tailor’s 
house, presenting a sharp angle by way of front; at 
the opposite side rises a tall brick mansion, left un- 
finished during the last fifteen years; a little farther 
on may be seen a great isolated bazaar, built of wood, 
and painted mud-colour. This —— building was 
constructed by the gorodnitchi in the days of his youth, 
before he had acquired the habit of sleeping after 
dinner, and drinking every evening a decoction made 
from dried currants. In the centre of the market- 
square stands a small low shop, invariably furnished 
with a pile of round flat cakes, pieces of soap, some 
pounds of bitter almonds, lead, cotton balls, with an 
endless variety of other commodities—all presided over 
by two shopmen, who spend their day in playing the 
svdetra.t| But some time since, the aspect of things 
was totally changed by the arrival of a cavalry regi- 
ment. The streets became more busy and animated 
when they were filled with moustaches rough and bristly 
as so many clothes-brushes. Then might be seen 
passing some tall handsome officer strolling towards a 
comrade’s quarters, perhaps to discuss the chances of 
promotion, or the properties of some new snuff; or, 
more likely still, to play cards, and stake his droski, 
which might fairly be called the droski of the regi- 
ment; for amongst the officers it was perpetually 
changing owners. One day the major might be seen 
driving in it, the next it would appear outside the 
lieutenant’s stable, and not long rwards the cap- 
tain’s servant would be busy greasing its wheels. The 
garden-hedges outside the town became gay with sol- 
diers’ garments, hung out to dry, and the roads were 
enlivened by the continual waving of feathers and 
glancing of bright steel. 

The social animation of the upper classes was much 
increased by the arrival of the general commanding the 
brigade. Several wealthy proprietors from the sur- 
rounding country came in to call on the officers, and 
invite them to their houses. After some time, the 
general resolved to return these civilities by giving a 
grand dinner, and mighty were the consequent pre- 
parations. The whole market was laid under contri- 
bution; so that on the day before the entertainment, the 
judge and the archdeacon were forced to dine on soup- 
meat and brown bread. 


* Chief of police. 
. + Agame which consists in darting an iron rod through a ring 
fastened in the ground. 
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Amongst the most distinguished guests was Pytha- 
goras Pythagorovitch Tchertokoutski, a fiery orator at 
the elections* of the nobility, and the possessor of an 
elegant equipage. He had formerly served in the army, 
and continued to wear long spurs and immense mous- 
taches, in order to make it known that he belonged to 
the cavalry. He had married a very pretty woman, 
endowed with a fortune consisting of two hundred serfs 
and several thousand rubles. The money he employed 
in the purchase of six beautiful horses, a quantity of 
showy furniture, and a tame ape. Besides, he engaged 
a French mattre-d’hétel. His wife’s serfs, as well as 
his own, were pledged for money at the bank. In 
short, he fully preserved the character of a fashionable 
Russian gentleman. 

The dinner was splendid. There were sturgeons, 
a belouga,t a sterletta,t bustards, asparagus, quails, 
partridges, mushrooms. The exquisite savour of the 
dishes testified most favourably for the sobriety of the 
cook during the preceding twenty-four hours. Four 
soldiers, who had been sent to assist him, had worked 
all night at compounding ragozts and jellies. Nor 
were there wanting both long-necked and short-necked 
bottles of Madeira and Lafitte. 

The guests rose from table with an ble sensa- 
tion of languor, and having each lighted a pipe, ad- 

to take coffee in the balcony. 

* Tovkatchvitch,’ said the general, addressing his aide- 
de-camp, ‘ will you have the goodness to send for my 
bay mare? You shall see her, gentlemen, and judge for 
yourselves.’ Here the general expelled a huge mouth- 
ful of tobacco-smoke. 

‘Is it long since your excellency—pouff, pouff, 
—condescended§ to buy her?’ asked Tchertokoutski 

*Pouff, pouff, pou—ou—ou—ouff — not very long: 
about two years.’ 

At that moment a loud neighing was heard, and a 
soldier with immense moustaches, wearing a long white 
riding-coat, appeared leading by the bridle a fiery-look- 
ing, prancing animal. 

‘Come, come on, Agrafena Ivanovna,’ said he, as he 
drew her towards the balcony. 

The general ceased smoking, and looked at her with 
satisfaction ; the colonel descended the steps, and stroked 
Agrafena Ivanovna’s head; the major did the same to 
her fore-legs ; while the other officers produced simul- 
taneously that peculiar noise with the tongue and palate 
which has so soothing an effect on horses in general. 

*She is a fine animal,’ said Tchertokoutski; ‘ very 
fine indeed. Permit me to ask your excellency, does 
she go well?’ 

* Capitally ; only that goose of a doctor gave her some 
medicine which has made her cough during the last two 
days.’ 

‘Has your excellency got an equipage suitable to so 
good a mare?’ 

*No—I can’t say I have. I have wished for some 
time to purchase a new chariot, and I have written to 
my brother, who lives at St Petersburg, to ask him if 
he could manage to send me one.’ 

*I believe, your excellency,’ remarked the 
‘that the best chariots are those made at Vienna?’ 

* You're quite right—pouff, pouff, pouff.’ 

‘I have a most excellent chariot, your excellency, 
made at Vienna,’ said Tchertokoutski. 

*Is it very easy?’ 

‘So much so, that your would 
nurse was rocking you gently in your cradle.’ 

* Pleasant enough that.’ 

‘Then it is as light as a feather, and as luxurious as 


* The Russian nobility elect a marshal for each district, and 
another for the province, 

+ A large kind of sturgeon. 

rior 


an easy-chair. Besides, one can stow away such a quan- 
tity of things in it. When I travelled in it on active 
service, I always carried ten bottles of rum, twenty 
pounds of tobacco, six uniforms, all my linen, and two 
of the longest pipes your excellency ever saw. In the 
inside lockers you might pack an entire ox.’ 

* Do you wish to dispose of it?’ 

*To oblige your excellency, I should have no objec- 
tion. It cost me four thousand rubles,’ 

‘It certainly ought to be good at that price.’ 

‘Will your excellency do me the honour to conde- 
scend to dine with me to-morrow, and you shall see it?’ 

‘I don’t know what to say. Alone I could not go; 
but if you will permit me to bring my aides-de-camp’—— 

‘I shall be highly honoured if all the officers will give 
me the pleasure of their company.’ 

The colonel, the major, and the others thanked Tcher- 
tokoutski, and accepted his invitation, while the general 
continued to smoke with perfect tranquillity. 

M Your excellency will make acquaintance with my 
wife.’ 

* That will give me much pleasure,’ said the general 
politely, as he twirled his moustache. 

Of course in the household of Tchertokoutski, although 
sufficiently well appointed, many preparations were re- 
quisite to be made for the next day’s entertainment. 
The master therefore prudently determined to hasten 
home, and give his wife and cook due notice of what 
he considered a most important and delightful event. 
But alas for good resolutions at a dinner party! Whist 
and punch were introduced simultaneously ; and the 
company, including our hero, drank and played, and 
drank again, until, by the time supper was announced, 
scarcely an individual present could distinguish a queen 
from a knave. 

They sat down to a substantial meal, where wine of 
various kinds was not lacking. Neither did conversa- 
tion flag; but it was conducted after a strange fashion. 
A colonel related with much detail his adventures in a 
battle which had never been fought, and ended by stick- 
ing the stopper of a decanter into the upper crust of a 
pie. A particularly fat little captain, whose arms were 
so short, that they looked like pendent potatoes, made 
desperate but ineffectual efforts to extract his snuff-box 
from the hind-pocket of his coat; and a lieutenant was 
equally unsuccessful in obtaining his pocket-handker- 
chief. They began to separate about three o’clock in 
the morning. The coachmen were obliged to carry 
many of them down stairs, and lodge them in their 
respective vehicles like so many sacks of corn. Tcher- 
tokoutski himself, notwithstanding his aristocratic pride, 
bowed so profoundly to the company, that he carried 
home two thistles* sticking in his moustaches. When 
he arrived, every one but his valet was asleep, and the 
master was put to bed in a state of perfect uncon- 
sciousness. 

The following morning, when his young wife awoke, 
she found her husband snoring by her side, so pro- 
penny Ape that she could not find in her heart to 
rouse him, so, gliding noiselessly into her dressing-room, 
she finished her graceful toilet, much to her own satis- 
faction, and then sipped her chocolate, and ate a few 
delicate biscuits. Afterwards, leaving her husband still 
asleep, she walked into the garden. It was a calm, 
lovely summer morning, and the lady enjoyed the 
pleasant freshness of the pleached alleys among which 
she wandered, the profound stillness broken only by 
the distant snoring of the coachman, who, after a hearty 
meal, was taking his siesta under the shade of a tree. 

It was already long past noon when she emerged on 
an open raised terrace, commanding an extensive view 
of the high road. Suddenly her attention was attracted 
by a cloud of dust in the distance, caused, as she quickly 
discovered, by the rapid approach of several carriages. 
The first was a light chariot, containing the general and 


* Wild flowers are often scattered on the floor in Russian dining- 
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the colonel; then a travelling coach, filled by the captain, 
the aide-de-camp, and two lieutenants; closely followed 
by the celebrated droski of the regiment, whose present 
owner was the fat major. After this came a nondescript 


vehicle, in which five officers were tightly packed. | offi 


Finally, three cavaliers on prancing steeds brought up 
the rear in gallant style. 

* Can they be coming here?’ thought the lady. Most 
certainly they were ; for they turned off the high road. 
And the lady, clapping her hands, flew off to the cham- 
ber where her husband still lay fast asleep. 

‘Get up—get up—quick!’ cried she, shaking his arm. 


*‘What!—who is it?’ muttered Tchertokoutski, | the 


stretching himself, without opening his eyes. 
‘Get up; visitors are coming: the general and all his 


*So soon? Why wasn’t I called in time? Is the 
- dinner I ordered ready ?’ 

* What dinner?’ : 

* Did not I order a large dinner?’ 

‘No indeed. You came home at four o’clock this 
morning unable to speak a word; and out of compassion, 
I would not have you disturbed all day.’ 

Out of bed jumped the now thoroughly-aroused Tcher- 
tokoutski. ‘ Horse* that I am!’ cried he, striking his 
forehead ; ‘ what shall we do? I asked them all to 
dinner. Are they far off?’ 

* They will be here in a moment.’ 

‘Hide yourself, my love; hide yourself. Hallo!’ he 
continued, calling a servant, ‘when the officers come, 
tell them your master is not at home; that he set out 
on a journey this morning, and will not be back for 
some days.’ 

So saying, he hastily threw on his dressing- gown 
over his shirt, which had hitherto formed his sole 
covering, and ran to take refuge in the coach-house, 
esteeming that the safest hidingplace. When there, 
however, he began to think he might chance to be dis- 
covered; so, jumping into his handsome chariot, he 
ensconced himself snugly under the seat, and crouched 
down beneath the leathern apron. 

Meantime the visitors arrived, and descended in 
due order at the hall-door. 

*My master’s not at home,’ said the servant who 
answered their loud summons. 

‘How! Not at home? But he'll be back to dinner?’ 

*No, please your excellency; my master is gone on a 
journey, and will not return for some days.’ 

ee my word,’ said the general, ‘I don’t understand 
this.’ 


* Cool enough certainly,’ remarked the colonel. 

‘What the deuce!’ resumed the angry general : ‘ how 
could the man do such a thing? If he could not receive 
us, why did he invite us?’ 

‘Indeed, your excellency,’ remarked a young officer 
— *I can’t understand how he do such a 

ing. 

* What?’ said the general, who regularly used this 

captain. 

* I was saying, please your excellency, how could any 
man act so?” 

‘Certainly. If anything unforeseen had occurred, he 
ought to have let us know.’ 

‘We have nothing for it but to return as we came,’ 
said the colonel. 

* Yes,’ replied the general; ‘ but we may as well take 
a look at his chariot before we go. I suppose he has 
not taken it with him. Hallo! boy; come here.’ 

* What do you please to want, gentlemen?’ 

‘Show us your master’s new chariot.’ 

* This way, please, into the coach-house.’ 

Enter the general and his suite. They narrowly 
examined the outside of the vehicle, its wheels and 


*In Russia the word ‘horse’ is used as a term of reproach, as 
* donkey’ is among us. 


‘Tis nothing at all remarkable, said the general: 
‘It seems me, please your excellency, not at 
thousand 


all worth four ’ observed a young 
cer. 
ing, please excellency, that it is hard], 
*I was saying, our , that it 

worth four thousand okies.’ 


‘Four thousand! It is not worth two. Perhaps, 
however, it may be handsomely fitted up inside. Come, 
boy, unbutton the apron.’ : 

And plain before the officers’ astonished eyes appeared 
crouching Tchertokoutski in his gaudy dressing- 


gown. 
‘ Ah, there you are!’ said the general qui And 


uietly. 
carefully covering him up again with the apron, he and 
his officers went away. 


THE FEATHERED MOUSERS. 
BY RUSTICUS, 

In my paper about the house-sparrow I had occasion 
to mention the windhover; and in the notes on mice 
and rats I just glanced at the services of the barn- 
owl. It was certainly no more than a mention or a 
glance, yet I hope sufficient to make the matter clear, 
without dipping too much into the personal history of 
the two admirable mousers on behalf of whom I now 
address the reader. 

Notwithstanding her universal proscription by game- 
keepers, the windhover or kestrel is the commonest of 
our hawks. How she maintains a footing, seeing that 
the beautiful kite has disappeared, is a problem worthy 
the attention of the learned. My solution is at your 
service. At the proper time of spring and autumn mi- 
gration there is a very general movement, which I may 
hereafter more fully explain. The windhovers join this 
movement. Some cross the Channel southwards in the 
autumn, but four times the number cross it northwards 
in the spring. Our continental neighbours understand 
natural history out of doors far- better than we do. 
They know the windhover, and put a just estimate 
on her services ; we know she is a hawk, and we em- 
phatically pronounce hawks to be vermin, and we des- 
troy vermin by every expedient which our sagacity can 
invent or our experience recommend. The ve mi- 
gration from France makes full amends for the wind- 
hovers we annually trap, shoot, and crucify. We can 
never exterminate a migrant as we do a resident species. 
The kite was once abundant; it was as a 
common scavenger, and was highly valued for its 
services ; but as population increased, it was driven 
from our towns, and having been detected tasting hares’ 
flesh, the fiat of extermination went forth. It is now 
almost unknown, and the consequent increase of the 
prolific hare has brought many a poor tenant to the 
workhouse. The kite seems a resident bird: his exter- 
mination could never have been achieved had he crossed 
the Channel with the windhover and the hobby. There 
would in that case have been a vernal addition sufficient 
to replace the annual slaughter. To return to the wind- 
hover: she passes southwards at the end of September, 
the numbers being well thinned during that month. 
While hovering over stubbles in search of mice, or over 
grass hunting for grasshoppers, she presents the most 
attractive mark to gentlemen as well as keepers: the 
former kill her for practice, the latter as a matter of 
duty. The southward movement at this season causes 
a great muster of windhovers in our southern counties. 
Although numbers cross the Channel, still others remain; 
so that there are always more of these birds in Kent, 
Sussex, Hampshire, and Dorsetshire in the winter than 
in the summer; while in Yorkshire, Lancashire, and 
the neighbouring counties there are more in summer 
than in winter. 

In all our hawks the female is the , stronger, 
and fiercer sex. This is the case with the kestrels: the 
females have the best of it in every way. They often 
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fight with each other with such a thorough good-will, 
that nothing but death will part them. A gentleman 
living a few miles hence told me that one evening 
while he was out with his gun, watching for rabbits, he 
saw two hawks meet in the air with tremendous vio- 
lence, instantly closing with each other. He fired, and 
killed both: they were female windhovers, and so firmly 
were they grappled together, that after death he had 
great difficulty in separating them. Some years ago, a 
poe of windhovers took possession of an old crow’s nest 
n the little wood opposite the house at Busbridge. Ina 
few days one of the keepers killed the cock, and fixed 
him up after the manner of our country. The next 
day there was another cock in attendance, and he too 
was killed and fixed up; and so on with four, the hen 
all the while keeping beyond the range of Smallfield’s 
gun. Two days after this she was agzin mated, and 
the mate again shot; but this time, instead of falling to 
the ground, he hung on the bough of a spruce fir. In 
this tion the hen pounced on him, and seizing 
him in her talons, bore him away. The astonished 
keeper watched the course she took, and loading again, 
followed her. He found her in a fallow, and shot her 
while actually devouring the body of her mate, which 
she had stripped of every feather. When I was in the 
Isle of Wight in 1824, I found that the kestrels had a 
foe almost as formidable as the keepers. A pair of 
peregrine falcons were breeding in the cliff at Fresh- 
water, and the female would every now and then re- 
create herself with a chase of a windhover. I havea 
vivid recollection of a scene of this kind which we wit- 
nessed. The evolutions of the birds were energetic and 
graceful in the extreme. Each strove to the utmost to 
get the sky of the other—the peregrine to gain the 
swoop, the windhover to avoid it. The peregrine, once 
in the ascendant, would cleave the air like a falling 
thunderbolt ; but the windhover, adroitly swerving, 
would escape the stroke, and rise towéring above her foe. 
In a moment the struggle for the vantage-ground would 
be renewed, and the same scene enacted again and again. 
How this terminated I know not, for at last we lost them 
in the extreme distance. A cliffsman, who was with us 
in the boat, told us he had often seen the wings and 
feathers of the windhover scattered about the eyrie of 
the peregrine ; and he ought to know, for he had robbed 
that said eyrie for many years, and had made a hand- 
some profit of the young. It would seem the old saw, 
that ‘hawks don’t peck out hawks’ e’en,’ is not supported 
by modern instances. 

But I must record another encounter, in which a 
female windhover was one of the combatants, a magpie 
the other. A magpie’s nest was built in a Scotch fir, 
and carefully covered in a-top with the cuttings of 
berry bushes—a very favourite mode of architecture with 
Maggy when gooseberry-cuttings are to be had. I pre- 
sume the windhover, in ing, had just dropped in to 
ascertain whether this desirable tenement were to let, 
thinking she would like to become a tenant for the 
summer. Mind, I only say presume, for I know nothing 
of the matter. My acquaintance with the affair com- 
menced with a tremendous flapping, screaming, and 
chattering, almost immediately followed by a confused 
mass—black, white, and brown—tumbling out of the nest, 
and falling among the boughs, scratching and clawing, 
grappling and flapping, screaming and chattering—the 
feathers flying in all directions, and the combatants 
tumbling head over heels from bough to bough. An- 
other magpie, attracted by the inviting sounds, soon 
arrived at the scene of action; but whether from a love 
of fair-play, or a salutary dread of the fate of those who 
in q interpose, he kept clear of the combatants, 


soon tailed off, and diving into a young plantation of 
larches, seemed to find comfort in jabbering to each 
other a recital of the brave feats they would have gladly 
performed. 

And this brings me to the nesting of the windhover ; 
and though I don’t like to say that books are wrong 
when they describe what she builds with, and what 
she lines with, and such particulars, yet I hope I may 
say, without hurting the feelings of the most sen- 
sitive author, that during twenty seasons’ birds’-nest- 
ing I never found a nest built by a windhover. From 
a personal inspection of the homesteads of twenty- 
six pairs of windhovers, the following statistics re- 
sulted :—Seventeen pairs occupied the nests of crows 
in trees; four pairs occupied the nests of magpies ; 
three pairs occupied the nests of sea-gulls, on ledges 
of cliffs facing the sea; one pair occupied the nest of a 
jay in ivy; and one pair occupied the hollow stem of 
a pollard ash, previously occupied by a pair of screech- 
owls. The following statement may have its interest 
with some: in each case I counted and recorded the 
number of eggs or young ones, with this result :—Three 
nests contained five each—each of two nests had four 
young ones and a small addled egg—and the third had 
five eggs, one smaller than the rest; twenty-one nests 
contained four each ; and two nests contained three each. 
I conclude, therefore, that windhovers usually occupy 
the nest of another bird, and also usually bring up four 
young ones in a brood. 

The next point in the history of this bird is her food ; 
and here she certainly takes a wide range—varying her 
diet according to circumstances and seasons. The stand- 
ing dish is a rat or a mouse; but lizards, blindworms, 
caterpillars, cockchafers, grasshoppers, worms, and, on 
the sea-shore, crabs, and, in the dead of winter, an occa- 
sional lark or yellowhammer, appear to be equally ac- 
ceptable to her palate. Rats and mice seem to be the 
sole reputed food of the windhover. Your bird-stuffer 
will always send your windhover home with one of these 
creatures in his claws, the fur being decorated with a 
little red sealing-wax, which the beholder’s imagination 
is to convert into blood, supposed to issue from wounds 
inflicted by the captor. The occupation of mousing is 
carried on with great success in the autumn, when the 
mice are busy in the stubbles. The windhover may then 
be seen perpetually hovering over the fields, keeping 
her head close to the wind, and moving her wings with 
the regularity of a pigeon, but without making the 
slightest change in her position: hence her name. Her 
assiduity in hunting for grasshoppers, and her skill in 
catching cockchafers in her claw, and so handing them 
to her beak, have been recorded long ago. I have often 


goose- | seen these birds in company with cuckoos, searching 


the long blades of grass for the caterpillars of the burnet- 
moth ; and this association of the two birds may have 
led to a strange belief, very prevalent in some places, 
that the cuckoo is a young hawk; that his song is only 
acry for food; and that this of course ceases in autumn, 
when he is able to shift for himself. Perhaps, however, 
the most remarkable food for a hawk is the little crab 
to be found on all our shores. I do not know that this 
is a common food, even of the maritime windhovers; yet 
having seen one of these birds carrying off a crab, and, 
in order to be certain, having made her relinquish it, I 
conceive it would be unjust on the part of the historian 
to omit the crab from the list of her occasional indul- 


gences. 

Let us now turn to the screech-owl, a gentleman who 
pursues much the same kind of game as the windhover, 
but in a somewhat different manner and time. While 
the hawk is hovering over a stubble, the owl is dozing 
away her hours in a hollow tree; and while the hawk 
is slumbering on her perch, the owl is beating the fields 
on noiseless pini It is beautiful to watch the owl 


= 

| | 
merely hopping round HE with intense activity, and 
chattering in the loudest voice and in the angriest strain. 
The noise made by the three brought more magpies and 

more noise, and the hawk soon thought it prudent to} thus occupied. With what perseverance, with what 

relax her hold, and beat a retreat—a movement she | method, with what untiring industry, does he seek his 

executed with such ease and speed, that the chattering | prey—sometimes following the direction of the furrows, 

train of pies, which at first followed with spirit, were | sometimes taking the lands transversely! With what 
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unerring skill does he seize the little marauder with his 
talons! With what a triumphant scream does he now 
and then proclaim from afar that he is bearing food to 
his young! A pair of screech-owls once nested in our 
old barn, and they seemed to have young to feed from 
early spring to quite late in the autumn. I used to 
watch the old ones go forth to their hunting-grounds, 
and watch also for their return. I observed that, before 
entering the barn, they invariably pitched on the corner 
of an old outhouse just by: it was only for a few seconds ; 
but something was always done here, and I determined 
to learn what. So one day I boarded up the front of 
this shed, and stuck a short pole out at the corner, thus 
offering the owls a more convenient perching-place than 
before, and so situated, that I could see from within the 
shed what use they made of it. When evening came 
I went to the garden-gate as heretofore, to observe pro- 
ceedings: the owls passed and repassed, eyeing the 
shed and pole with distrust, and never once pitching on 
either; indeed they went about purposely to avoid it, 
or else to convince me that they entirely disapproved of 
the new arrangement. But their aversion to the change 
wore off with its novelty, and at the end of a week I 
saw one of them using the pole for a perching-place, 
just as he formerly used the corner of the shed. Next 
day I shut myself up in the outhouse by broad daylight, 
and patiently waited for dusk. I saw both owls pass 
within three yards of me on their way to the hunting- 
grounds, but full twenty minutes elapsed before their 
return. I kept my eye constantly at a wide crack that 
opened towards the field by which I knew they would 
return. Presently one topped the hedge, and came 
directly towards me; he held something in his foot, 
certainly a mouse, head and tail hanging down. On he 
came; he alighted on the pole, stooped his head, took 
the mouse in his beak, turned his broad face and great 
eyes full on the crevice I was looking through, and then 
silently floated through the open window of the barn. 
I saw all this again and again; and when both my friends 
were far away at their hunting-grounds, I left my hiding- 
place, and went in to supper, well pleased with the suc- 
cess of my experiment. The visit to the shed was often 
repeated, and sometimes in company with others. Gene- 
rally the owls returned silently to their perch; but 
sometimes, especially before rain, they announced their 
return by a loud scream. Screech-owls never hoot. 
They have four notes, or rather noises: the first is a 
kind of hiss; the second a kind of snore; the third a kind 
of plaintive call-note, not very unlike the pewet’s; and 
the fourth is that loud scream always uttered on the 
wing, which constitutes, as I suppose, their title to 
the name of screech-owls. A word more about the pair 
in our barn: one of my visitors, delighted with watching 
them from the shed, determined on a visit to our owl- 
cot, as we called the corner of the barn they had selected 
for their eyrie. He wished to make an inspection of 
the family arrangements, and he well-nigh paid the 
penalty of his curiosity: both the old birds flew at his 
head; and his hat, hastily pulled over his eyes, luckily 
saved him from clawings that would have disfigured 
his physiognomy for life. 

Ihave said that these owls had young ones to feed 
throughout the summer and autumn: I will explain 
how this is, and how I came to find it out. In the first 
place, owls are hatched almost naked, and in a very 
helpless state, and are at least twice as long as other 
birds before they can shift for themselves ; in the second 
place, the female lays eggs in pairs, and she lays a second 
pair after the first pair is hatched. The young soon 
become covered with down, and look much like powder- 
puffs, and the warmth of their bodies keeps the eggs 
warm—warm enough, as I imagine, to hatch them with- 
out any regular sitting on by the mother. I cannot say 
positively that she does not sit at all on any eggs but 
the first; most likely she does; but this I know, that 
she does not sit regularly, being away half the night 
mousing for her first-born. When the second pair of 
eggs is hatched, these want feeding too: I suppose the 


big pair are fed with big field-mice, and the little pair 
with little harvest-mice; but, mind, I don’t lay this 
down as a fact; I merely give them credit for so clever 
an arrangement ; for, in virtue of their adoption by so 
sage a personage, we may fairly suppose the birds of 
Minerva to be the wisest of all birds. Thus a constant 
succession of young is kept up. Now I believe it is 
well known that nestling birds eat double or treble as 
much as old ones: such is certainly the fact, and the 
quickness of their growth in a great measure explains 
it. A young bird on leaving the nest is almost as big 
as his mother; and as this commonly happens in a very 
few weeks, the rate of growth is prodigious, and cer- 
tainly the supply of food is bountiful in proportion. It 
is obvious to me that the prolonged season of feeding, 
in the instance of the screech-owl, compels that bird to 
do the greatest quantity of good. It seems as though 
these persecuted creatures were commanded to serve 
mankind to the utmost. But to my tale:— 

One day in October 1822 I was sauntering along a 
lane between Munstead and Hascomb, when, just as I 
passed a great pollard oak, I saw a screech-owl come 
out of a hole from which once issued a tolerably large 
branch. I tapped the trunk with the butt-end of my 
gun, and immediately afterwards heard a response from 
within—that noise which Bewick calls snoring. Of 
course I laid down my gun, and climbed the tree, which 
was certainly one of the toughest tasks I ever undertook ; 
there was scarcely a twig to hold on by, and the bole 
was uncomfortably large. I think the top of this tree 
must have been snapped off by the wind, or perhaps 
struck by lightning at some remote time, for a lot of 
short, thick, worm-eaten splinters stuck up amongst 
vigorous boughs, giving the tree a very odd appearance. 
There is something curious in the way life and death 
contend for the mastery in an old tree. Life is conti- 
nually supplying new branches—ay, and vigorous ones 
too—new wood, and new bark, which gradually creeps 
on, and at last hides old decayed spots or wounds, Death 
works his silent way from the centre day by day, 
reconverting particles'of solid wood into its kindred 
dust, hastening it back to earth, from whence it sprang. 
To proceed: the treat of inspecting the interior of this 
tree was not to be obtained; so I put on a thick leathern 
glove, and thrust my arm up to the shoulder into the 
hole whence Mr Gillihoolet made his exit. The produce 
of the first grasp was an owlet of very respectable size, 
quite three grown, and too well feathered to be 
trusted alone, so I buttoned him in the pocket of my 
shooting-jacket, and tried my luck again: this time an 
owlet came to light less than half the size of the first, 
and apparently youthful in proportion to his littleness ; 
he was also consigned to the pocket; and then a third 
exactly like the second. After a good deal of groping 
about, I felt pretty sure there were no more owls or 
owlets to be found, but there was something very much 
like eggs; so I ventured to feel with an ungloved hand, 
and brought out three eggs, one at a time. They were 
very warm, and seemed half-buried in something very 
much like highly-dried pulverised mice, which I pre- 
sume to have been produced by long trampling on the 
pellets cast up by the old owls. Having carefully de- 
posited one egg in each waistcoat pocket, and a third 
in my mouth, and having screwed up in paper some of 
the dust, I commenced my descent, and landing in safety, 
proceeded to examine my treasures. One of the 
owls returned in the meantime, and, perched on a bough 
at a little distance, strove to look as philosophical as 
possible under her loss. Determined to understand as 
much as possible of this happy family, I proceeded to 

ierce the One was addled—this was not the one 


pi eggs. 

I had brought down in my mouth—the others were ‘ set 
hard,’ as our countrymen express it. The owlets were 
too far advanced towards hatching to admit of their 
being blown. I felt sorry for having destroyed the eggs ; 
but I made what amends I could by again climbing that 
difficult tree, and replacing the three young ones where 
I found them—first, however, submitting them to a 
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searching examination, and pencilling down these 
*mems.’ in my book. 

Like the windhover, the owl occasionally varies his 
diet with a dor-beetle, a cockchafer, or a shrew ; but the 
food of both these birds is essentially murine. Mice 
and rats are their support, and the numbers they de- 
stroy are far beyond our powers of calculation. Oh that 
I could enact laws for protecting them against the 
keeper and the sportsman, and especially against those 
they so especially befriend—the farmer and the gardener! 
And oh that I could protect the owl from ignorance and 
superstition!—that ignorance and superstition which 
screams out ‘ the nasty owl is come for the dying one,’ 
if perhaps a nightingale or willow-wren, on its passage 
to a milder clime, beats against the window of a sick- 
room, attracted by the midnight lamp. The idea is 
equally foolish and fatal—fatal not only to the poor 
unoffending owl, but fatal also to the crushed spirit of 


MRS WRIGHT’S CONVERSATIONS WITH HER 
IRISH ACQUAINTANCE. 


SCENE: A SMALL STUDY IN A COUNTRY-HOUSE—A GLASS-DOOR 
OPENING INTO THE GARDEN. 


[Mrs Wright and Judy.) 


Mrs Wright. Come in. Oh, Judy, is it you? Come 
in and sit down, and tell me what you want with me? 

Judy. (Seating herself at once.) Bedad, my lady, I’m 
after comin’ here a power o’ times strivin’ to spake to 
yer ladyship, an’ niver could git so much as a sight 
o’ ye. 

rs Wright. I am always in this room after break- 
fast, waiting to see any one who may happen to have 
business with me. I sit here regularly from ten to 
eleven o'clock, and I certainly never saw you at the 
glass-door till this morning. 

Judy. Oh, my lady ; sure I didn’t suppose you would 
use me like the common sort—me that was rared dacent, 
an’ didn’t mane to trouble you, but jist to ask a ques- 
tion, an’ no more about it. 

Mrs Wright. It is not out of any disrespect to you, 
sate. that I was not able to see you at another 


Judy. (Rising, and making a curtsy.) I am obliged 

to ye, my lady. 

rs Wright. But as I have a good deal to do, I am 
not certain of being found at home or at leisure at any 
hour of the day ; so, for the convenience of both parties, 
I thought it best to fix an hour when you would all be 
sure to see me. 

Judy. That makes a differ certently. Well, I sup- 
pose as I am here, I may as well spake what I have to 
say, if it’s not illeconvenient ? 

Mrs Wright. Not at all: speak out at once. What 
can I do for you? 


on in them certainly. 

Judy. Av’ Tm willin’ to do it—proud an’ willin’ to 
do it; and that brought me to yer ladyship, to see if 
there was e’er a little situation about yerself or the 
young ladies—may the Lord keep them an’ you in 
health an’ happiness !—that would shuit me, an’ bring 
in a little arnin’; for I declare toGod I’m a’most naked. 
It’s a borrowt cloak an’ a borrowt coat that’s on me 
this blessed day, and my mother’s apron—God bless 
her !—an’ so many of us boys an’ girls strivin’ to keep 
the bit an’ the sup amongst them, that I may say she’s 
a’most broke with it. 

Mrs Wright. I am really glad to find, Judy, that 
oe pe the courage to begin to earn your own liveli- 

; and if I can in anyway help you to it, you may 

on my most ready assistance. What would 

you wish todo? What do you feel yourself more par- 
ticularly fit for? 


Judy. Anything at all, my lady. I am jist fit for 
any situation at all that’s not anyway onrasonable; 
for I’m wake in meself, my lady, an’ rared in dacency, 
an’ could take the care of childer, or wait on young 

ies. 

Mrs Wright. The care of children! You would not 
find that a situation suited to weakly health. There is 
almost no place requiring more strength of body or 
more evenness of temper. 

Judy. Timper, my lady! Thank God there’s none 
can fault my timper. It’s too quiet I am, an’ let’s the 
people impose on me, I do, with my quietness of timper. 
An’ for stringth—glory be to God!—I’m strong an’ 
able, as the neighbours can testify; an’ far more than 
that, if I had it to do; an’ that’s all that’s in it for 
strongness anyway. 

Mrs Wright. You don’t quite understand me, Judy. 

Judy. Beggin’ yer pardon, my lady, I do; an’ more. 
An’ for caryin’ childer, walkin’ out with them, an’ kapin’ 
them clane, an’ hushaby the baby, an’ all the contrari- 
ness of them—swate innercent cratures!—I’ll go bail 
there’s ne’er a girl in Ireland better shuited to the work 
than meself, though J say it. 

Mrs Wright. (Smiling.) Still, Judy, more may be 
required of you in this line, in a really respectable 
family, than you are at all aware of ; and—— 

Judy. Respectable! Sure it’s into no other I would 
got any manes, nor would yer ladyship wish me. 

rs Wright. Surely not; but as the duties of a 
nurse or nursemaid have altered very much of late 
years, and as perhaps some other department might 
suit you better, suppose you were to think of —— 

Judy. Y've no objection to be lady’s-maid—none in 
life, my lady; an’ in regard of sittin’ up of a night 
when they would be at their parties, an’ company, an’ 
that, of coorse the ladies would consider that I should 
have my good sleep out of a mornin’. 

Mrs Wright. Can you cut out and make a gown, Judy ? 

Judy. (Turning herself round.) I make my own, my 
lady : cuts it, an’ shews it, an’ shapes it, an’ fits it: 
an’ my caps as well; an’ trims my own bonnet; an’ 
let me see the girl that goes more tidy to fair or chapel 
than Judy Flanagan. (Curtsying.) 

. Mrs Wright. You are always very neat, Judy—very 
neat and tidy for your condition; but a fine lady re- 
quires a great deal more from her maid than you have 
had an opportunity of learning. If you want really 
to earn your bread, I am willing to help you to do it; 
but it must be ina rational way. You must begin at 
the beginning; and if you are in earnest in going to 
service, take service properly under some better-in- 
structed person than yourself, who will teach you your 
business. I am in want of an under-housemaid. Wil 
you take the place? 

Judy. Tache me my business! Under Nancy Fox, 
I do suppose? Is it my father’s daughter will go under 
Billy Fox, the ould cobbler’s orphant? No, my lady— 
glory be to God in heaven! I’m not so low as that. 
What can she tache me that I require to know ? 

Mrs Wright. To do the work of a gentleman’s house, 
of which you must be entirely ignorant. Nancy Fox, 
luckily for her, had no one to interfere with her pro- 
gress. She went steadily through all the classes of the 
National School. She came to me to be under my late 
housemaid, Kitty Flinn, who married so comfortably 
last year; and she has thus qualified herself to be 
upper-housemaid now in her stead, as you may qualify 
yourself in your turn by and by to succeed her. 

Judy. Is it Nancy? Thank you, my lady, an’ I’m 
obliged to you; but I’m not come to that yet! An’ I 
wish you good-mornin’ all the same, ma’am, though 
you’ve been poisoned agin me by those as I know of. 
But I dar’ thim all, fornint their face or behint their 
back, to say anything but what’s truth o’ me or thim 
that owns me! 

Mrs Wright. You are mistaken, Judy; no one has 
ever said a word to me against you. 


XUM 
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Judy. darn’t, my lady. eye imagines itself to be traversing an immense dis- 
Mrs Wright. You have done yourself more harm | tance, though the real space it commands be compara- 


than any one else could have done you. Still, I forgive 
you, and I will serve you if I can; but not now: you 
must suffer a little more first. Pride, and idleness, and 
vanity, must all be punished a little further before either 
I can help you, or you will profit by my help. Go 
home, good girl, for another month or two, and then 
come back to me again. 

Judy. You wouldn’t have a piece of an ould coat, 
my lady, nor an ould apron, nor a hankercher, that you 
could give me for coverin’? I declare I’m a’most 
ashamed to face the people the way I am, with scarce a 
tack upon me. 

Mrs Wright. No indeed, Judy, I have nothing to 
give that you will find useful, I fear; and I can say 
nothing more at present. See, there are several of our 
friends outside waiting to see me. 

Judy. Well, I wish your ladyship good mornin’, an’ 
thanks for yer advice. An’ surely God he knows I did 
my best anyway! 


PALACE OF THE POPES. 


Tue expected return of the sovereign pontiff to Rome, to 
resume his residence in the Vatican, will probably be 
thought to impart considerable interest to an account 
of that singular palace. Few among the travellers who 
have visited the Eternal City have entered into a de- 
scription of the Vatican; and no one, we believe, has 
popularly delineated it, together with the buildings and 
establishments which should always be taken in con- 
junction with it, as parts of one great whole. 

Among the ancient divisions of Rome, the Mons 
Vaticanus occupied a prominent place, though much 
less thickly inhabited than many other quarters. Early 
in the decline of the Empire—according to some in the 
fourth, and to others in the fifth century—the Christian 
bishops erected themselves a dwelling on this mount. 
Of its ancient condition, however, little or nothing is 
known. It was inhabited fora short time by Charle- 
magne, and a long succession of popes enlarged and 
adorned it with the wealth poured into the pontifical 
coffers by all Christendom, until it at length became in 
many respects the most extraordinary edifice inhabited 
by man. It now contains within itself a perfect world 
of art. Genius of the first order has been employed 
in decorating its walls, in planning its halls, galleries, 
and corridors, and in grouping together those innu- 
merable monuments of all ages which lie collected be- 
neath its marvellous roof. 

To describe these in order and at length would re- 
quire many volumes and the labour of years; but some 
idea may perhaps be formed of the whole from that 
cursory glance which we are about to cast over it. 
Most visitors content themselves with admiring the 
Basilica of St Peter’s, or the Sistine Chapel, or the 
Loggie of Raphael. In many instances neither their 
knowledge nor their taste qualifies them for judging of 
the system of grandeur which develops itself, like a 
mimic universe, before the eye in the innumerable 
chambers of the Vatican. Some small fragments of its 
splendour we are, at second-hand, enabled to admire 
by elaborate criticisms on the Belvidere Apollo, the 
Minerva Medica, the ‘ Last Judgment,’ and the ‘ Trans- 
figuration.’ But with these our imagination seldom 
connects the thousand other creations of art which on 
the spot dispute the with these much-vaunted 
productions, and, in estimation of many, bear it 
triumphantly. 

ou enter the Vatican by a large doorway in the 
colonnade of St Peter’s, just as you do Covent-Garden 
Theatre from the piazza, and come immediately 
upon the Scala Reggia, a magnificent flight of steps 
which branches off to the right and left, conducting 
to different suites of apartments. To enhance the 
grandeur of this staircase, the natural laws of perspec- 
_ tive have been artificially interfered with, so that the 


tively confined. Arriving at the summit, you are at 
what is called the Royal Hall, because there the sove- 
reign pontiffs are accustomed to give audience to the 
ambassadors of kings. The highly-projecting cornice 
of white and gold is converted into a gallery by having 
a balustrade run all round. The ceiling consists of a 
series of coffers of pure white, varied in size and form, 
and the walls beneath are covered with pictures in 
fresco, by Georgio Vasari, Giuseppe Porta, and others ; 
and terminate as a skirting of various-coloured marble, 
which extends all round the apartment. 

Standing in the Scala Reggia you behold a number of 
superb portals, leading all to chapels or apartments of 
European celebrity : the Sistine on the left, the Pauline 
on the right; and beside these, the Ducal Hall, and 
chambers containing pictures by Marco de Faenza and 
Giovanni d’Udino. Turning into the Pauline Chapel, 
we are first struck by its magnificent architecture. It 
consists of one long vault, the ceilings adorned with 
coffers in the usual manner, and the walls divided by 
pilasters into compartments covered with fresco paint- 
ings. Among these there are two—the ‘ Conversion of 
St Paul,’ and the ‘ Crucifixion of St Peter’—by Michael 
Angelo Buonarotti. The altar, at the farther ex- 
tremity, is adorned with two beautiful columns of por- 
phyry, surmounted by the figures of two angels. During 
the ceremony regularly performed on Easter-week, this 
chapel is for forty hours filled with a blaze of light 
from wax tapers, the smoke of which has blackened 
the ceilings, and dimmed all the creations of the pencil. 
Traversing the Royal Hall, we enter the Sistine Chapel, 
similar in form and construction, except that the ceil- 
ing is here elliptical, and covered with a profusion of 
paintings by Michael Angelo, said to have been all 
executed in twenty months. Among the subjects re- 
presented are the Creation and the Deluge, things 
which transcend the powers of art, however vast, and 
excite in the spectator a strong feeling of disappoint- 
ment. The walls, divided into three tiers of compart- 
ments, are painted in the lowest portion with imitations 
of crimson drapery; in the next with subjects of 
the Scripture; and in the third with representations 
of statues in niches. On the wall above the choir is 
painted Michael Angelo’s ‘ Last Judgment,’ which covers 
900 square: feet, and took the great artist eight years 
to complete; on the left of the choir stands the pope’s 
throne; and on the right the benches for the inals, 
above which is the musicians’ gallery. Here, during 
the performance of the ‘ Miserere,’ are heard some of the 
finest singing and music in Italy. On such occasions 
the chapel is densely crowded, and a red light is cast 
over the sea of heads by numerous flambeaux. The 
multitude is hushed; and then instruments and voices, 
mingling together, roll intoxicating floods of sound over 
the excited worshippers. 

The Scala Ducale, built originally for the reception of 
the princes of the Papal States, is now appropriated to 
the consecration of cardinals, and the annual washing 
by his holiness of the feet of twelve poor pilgrims, 
which has now degenerated into a theatrical exhibition. 
Passing through this, we enter the arcades known by 
the name of Raphael’s Loggie. Here the genius of the 
greatest of modern artists has displayed all his prolific 
powers of creation. Tier above tier, the pictures rise 
to the ceiling, displaying the utmost perfection of forms 
and colours, and a lavish exuberance of composition dis- 
coverable in the works of no other painter. The series 
of domes of which the roof consists is painted with 
architectural ornaments, trellis-work covered with vines 
relieved against a light-blue sky, and filled here and 
there with birds of Oriental plumage in the gayest hues 
of summer. No language can convey an idea of the 


of colours and variety of forms which meet the 
eye in the innumerable frescoes. Every remarkable 
event in Scripture history, from the Creation to the 
Crucifixion, or rather to the writing of the Apocalypse, 
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seems here to meet the eye; narrated, if we so say, 
by the pencil with a brevity inimitable by w The 
pictures extend over three sides of a quadrangle, and 
every inch of wall and pillar is covered with painting. 

From the Loggie we pass into the Borgia apartments, 
adorned with allegorical pictures and representations of 
the personages of the mythology, mingled in strange 
confusion with Scriptural pieces. Next follows the Cor- 
ridor of Inscriptions, containing sarcophagi, statues, 
pedestals, and pagan altars. It consists of one single 
apartment, 993 feet in length, and may be said to pre- 
sent to the eye in one vast group the most interesting 
monuments of pagan antiquity. Parallel with this runs 
another corridor of equal length, of which you obtain a 
complete view through a series of arched portals, some 
flanked with beautiful columns of porphyry or marble, 
and all adorned with jambs and lintels of the same 
materials. 

Here learning may literally be said to sit enthroned, 
since we witness on all sides a sort of apotheosis of 
books which contain all that the ancient or modern in- 
tellect has piled up for the enlightenment of mankind. 
These are arranged in painted, closed wooden cases, re- 
sembling a long succession of wardrobes, interspersed 
with a few glass cabinets stored with antiquities. At 
the eastern end is a small garden, where are preserved a 
colossal pine-apple of gilded bronze, eleven feet in height, 
and two peacocks of the same material, all discovered in 
the mausoleum of Hadrian. Along the western side a 
series of large, low windows open on the Papal gardens, 
which in the spring are brilliantly carpeted with the 
most exquisite flowers, among which are numerous 
rare specimens of the ranunculus. The corridor of the 
Library is connected with that of Inscriptions by a 
magnificent apartment about 180 feet in length by 51 
in breadth. The ceiling, opening from double rows of 
columns, is painted in the most delicate arabesque by 
Zuccari. The representations of plants and flowers are 
in the highest degree light and exquisite. The ceiling 
terminates in a cornice of white and gold extending 
round the whole apartment. The pillars seem to rest 
on pedestals of wood, finely carved, which contain the 
books, and support numerous splendid vases and objects 
of art and antiquity. At either end, between the first 
and second columns, is a ponderous table of red Oriental 
granite, supported by figures of slaves, as large as life, 
in bronze. In the spaces between the pillers is a pro- 
fusion of vases, candelabra, and pedestals, with a curious 
spirally-fluted column of Oriental alabaster. 

The books are locked up, but permission to consult 
them may easily be obtained. Among them is a 
splendidly-illuminated Bible, the most ancient copy of 

Septuagint, and the earliest Greek version of the 
New Testament, with many other rare and curious 
manuscripts. Of these fair copies have been made, 
and placed beside the originals, at once to save visitors 
the trouble of deciphering, and to preserve the volumes 
from being worn out. The books contained in the prohi- 
bited list are said to be stowed away in particular cases, 
accessible only to the priests, who are supposed to be 
preserved from contamination by their sacred character: 
the Index Expurgatorius is made only for the peo 
In the vestibule at the end of the Library is a - 
preserved specimen of the asbestos winding-sheet, in 
which, in later ages, the bodies of the dead were con- 
This cloth, known to be 
incombustible, preserv ashes from mingling with 
those of the pile ond being leet te the 
of the departed. 

Traversing a number of ts and galleries, we 
enter the Chiaromonti Corridor, 500 feet in —— 
bably the finest sculpture gallery in the world. ere 
are preserved more than 700 statues, busts, bas-reliefs, 
&c. delineated and described in the ‘ Musea Chiaromonti,’ 
a work of singular beauty and exactness. From this 
we pass into the Bracio Nuovo, adorned with pillars of 

and containing forty-three statues 
seventy-two 


| 


Among the statues is the celebrated Minerva Medica, 
found among the ruins on the Esquiline Hill, which 
were then popularly called the Temple of Minerva 
Medica. It is of Parian marble, and regarded as one 
of the most finished specimens of Hellenic sculpture. 
It is the practice among connoisseurs to visit this 
statue at night, as all its exquisite beauty and symmetry 
are supposed to be best brought out by twilight. Be- 
sides, at such a time, a sculpture gallery always shows 
to most advantage ; for the imagination almost infuses 
life into the marble, and fills the air with an influence 
scarcely felt by day. Other famous statues found in 
this gallery are those of Isis and Sanymede; to which 
we may add a figure of Artensis in mosaic, of ancient 
workmanship, forming part of the pavement. There 
is likewise a colossal recumbent statue of the Nile, 
surrounded by sixteen diminutive figures representing 
symbolically the cubits of the Nilometer. 

From the corridor Chiaromonti we ascend by a broad 
flight of steps to the Egyptian Museum, which once 
contained a portrait of George IV., and plaster-casts of 
the Elgin marbles, now, for some reason or other, re- 
moved to the Lateran Palace. The antiquities from the 
valley of the Nile are more superbly mounted than 
anywhere else in Europe, the cases resting on magni- 
ficent marble tables, with pillars and claws of birds and 
beasts. In many cases, however, these antiquities are 
of small dimensions, and probably also of small value— 
consisting of papyrus rolls, utterly unintelligible, and 
idols of bronze and terracotta, supposed to have been 
found in the tombs of the kings near Thebes. 
are likewise several mummies of birds and other ani- 
mals, erroneously said to have been taken from the 
same tombs, though discovered no doubt in the vici- 
nity of Memphis, the great storehouse of antiquities of 
this description. Among the human mummies is one 
divested of its cerements, and exposed in all its hideous 
deformity to the gaze of the visitors. Among the 
colossal statues are two or three of Aniibis, or the 
dog-star, supposed to preside in a peculiar manner over 
the inundation of the Nile. 

This museum terminates in a very original and beau- 
tiful manner with the representation of an Egyptian 
portico adorned with hieroglyphics and granite columns ; 
with a ceiling representing the blue sky studded with 
stars, and commanding through the intercolumniation 
a view of the sandy desert, dotted with palm-trees, and 
stretching away till the blue sky on the distant 
horison. 


Returning to the entrance of this museum, we ascend 
by another flight of steps to a suite of the Belvidere 
apartments, known commonly by the name of the 
Museo Pio Clementino. Here the principal objects of 
curiosity are—a bust of peperino marble, supposed to 
be that of the poet Ennius; and a sarcophagus of the 
same material, in which once reposed the ashes of 
Lucius Cornelius Scipio Barbatos, grandfather of Scipio 
Africanus. These two remains were found at the foot 
of Mount Aventine. In the same apartment is one of 
the most celebrated monuments of Grecian sculpture— 
a mutilated statue of Hercules, known commonly under 
the name of the Belvidere Torso. This fragment was 
found among the ruins of the Baths of Caracalla, and 
belongs to the last age of Hellenic art. It is the work 
of an Athenian sculptor, Apollonius, son of Nestor, 
whose name is cut in antique characters on the marble. 
Though the statue has neither arms nor legs, it seems 
possible to determine its attitude, when entire, from 
indications in the posture of the body, and from its 
resemblance to another monument preserved in the 
Villa Albani. It represents the hero after his apo- 
theosis, reclining in Olympus in a state of beatitude, 
his right arm thrown over his head in intense repose, 
and his eyes fixed serenely on the sky. Among the 
other antiquities is a statue of Meleager and his dog, 
the colossal bust of Trojan, and two bassi-relievi—the 
one representing an ancient seaport, the other the 


apotheosis of Homer. 
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We then pte a wilderness of apartments, corri- 
dors, galleries, and vestibules, which surround the 
octagonal court the 


middle of which is a fountain. This court is sur- 
rounded by a portico, supported by sixteen granite pil- 

in the intercolumniations between which are some 
of the most celebrated works of art in the world. 
Among these, the first of course is the Apollo Belvi- 
dere, the most noble representation of the human form 
that has come down to us from antiquity. Of this statue 
there have been descriptions without number, while 
casts are so multiplied, that they have diffused the 
idea of it throughout the civilised world. Still, nothing 
but a profound study of the marble can afford a satis- 
factory conception of its beauty and majesty. The 
proportions are somewhat above that of the human 
figure, but so replete is it with the spirit of grandeur, 
that it excites a much more powerful — of the 
ae than the most colossal statues of Egypt or 


Next after the Apollo, the most remarkable statue is 
that of a Bacchic nymph, recumbent, and in a state of 
deep sleep. The artist has represented most successfully 
the Tattitude of extreme re —_ and adjusted the limbs 
so as to suggest the idea of dreamy enjoyment. In what 
is called the fifth niche is the celebrated group of Lao- 
coon and his two sons, interlaced in the folds of the 
serpent. This is one of the few examples of the horrible 
left us by antiquity, and belongs to that period of art 
in which the striking was substituted for the beautiful. 
It is ably executed, but in bad taste, as it is not the 

ject of art to suggest ideas of torture and suffering. 

here are several statues of Venus—one grouped with 
Love, another bathing, and a third bearing the emblems 
of victory. Minerva, too, and the other goddesses are 
there; so that, standing near the centre of the court, the 
eye may command almost at one view all the more 
powerful denizens of Olympus, besides groups innumer- 
able of Bacchantes, Fauns, and animals. 

We next proceed to the Sala degli Animali, so called 
from the numerous figures of animals there found in 
conjunction with those of men and heroes. Several of 
the achievements of Hercules are there represented in 
marble—as his destruction of Geryon, his contest with 
Cerberus, the death of the Nemzan lion, and of Dio- 
medes. Next to these are a symbolical figure of Mithra 
stabbing a bull, an equestrian statue of Commodus, a 
Nereid, and a Centaur. Scattered in confusion around 
are figures and groups of animals—a sphynx in ala- 
baster ; a dolphin swimming in a sea of white marble; 
a crab of green porphyry; a lion devouring a horse; a 
sow and litter of white marble; a cow of bigio, with 
dogs, serpents, eagles, stags, otters, scorpions; a leopard 
of alabaster, inlaid with spots of black marble; and a 
lion of Porta Santa, with tongue of rosso antico, and 
teeth of white marble. 

This leads into the gallery of statues and busts, 
though the name might with equal propriety be given 
to half the chambers in the Vatican. Here are found 
so many remains of antiquity, that a whole volume 
would scarcely suffice to describe them. Among these 
are exquisite representations of Artemis, Aphrodite, 
nymphs, fauns, satyrs, gods, heroes, and kings, ar- 
ranged in two long lines; and at the extremity of 
the vista is beheld the jewel of the whole collection— 
the figure of Ariadne asleep. A singular charm belongs 
to almost every representation of this Cretan princess, 
whose wrongs and sorrows have excited the sympathy 
of mankind for more than three thousand years. Here, 
dressed in the most graceful manner, she lies upon the 
= in a quiet repose, every limb, attitude, and pos- 

being calculated to suggest the idea of celestial 
pt With unusual taste they who superintended 
the arrangement of the gallery have placed this sleeping 
beauty in a position which suggests the idea that all the 
vast assembly of divinities and mortals there assembled 
are engaged in wa' the slumbers of Ariadne. 

Traversing several bers of various dimensions, 


but all adorned with sf 


splendid mosaics, arabesques, and 


paintings representing fruits, flowers, and vines, and 
enriched with the varied creations of art, we arrive at 
the grand hall of the Greek Cross, so named from its 
being built in that form. It is regarded as an architec- 


tural masterpiece, and is constructed upon a circular 
area in such a manner, that the limbs of the cross are 


represented by the areas of four arches that ae the 


domed ceiling, lined with plain white stucco. 
pavement, partly of inlaid marble, and partly of .. 
mosaic, is separated into two parts by a balustrade 
which serves to protect the head of Athena, surrounded 
by fantastic arabesques. The portal by which we enter 
is the most magnificent in the Vatican, with jambs and 
lintels of highly-polished red Oriental granite, flanked 
by a pair of colossal statues of Egyptian deities, which 
serve as caryatides to support a broad and heavy en- 
tablature above. The doors are formed of two enor- 
mous slabs of dark wood, with ornaments of gilded 
bronze; and above the whole is a splendid marble 
basso-relievo representing a combat of gladiators and 
wild beasts. A few statues and busts form the sole 
contents of this magnificent hall, on one side of which 
is the grand staircase leading to the upper apartments 
of the palace. The steps are of Carrara marble, the 
balustrades of an intermixture of the same material and 
bronze, the whole producing a gorgeous effect upon 
the eye. Ascending this superb staircase we find our- 
selves in the Hall of the Racing-Chariot, sculptured in 
white marble, the whole supported on a prodigious block 
of verde antico. Around, in niches and on pedestals, are 
numerous ancient statues. Out of this chamber we 
pass through a door of glass and iron into the Hall of 
Candelabra, of capacious dimensions, where the specta- 
tor enjoys the most splendid coup-d'eil in the Vatican, 
through long ranges of candelabra, of the richest mate- 
rials and most exquisite workmanship, interspersed with 
Egyptian and Hellenic statues, marble tazza, vases of 
crystal, alabaster, and serpentine; figures sculptured 
in coffee-coloured basalt and black granite, with red 
crystals; columns of porphyry, of variegated marbles, 
rare red and white granite, and a profusion of bassi- 
relievi, mosaics, paintings, and every kind of ancient 
monuments, 

Beyond this we mount to the Gregorian Museum, in ob- 
taining permission to view which strangers e: 
great difficulty; and even when there, are rigidly pro- 
hibited from making notes. They must therefore trust 
to their memory, which, in such a Noah’s ark of anti- 
quities, is sure to mislead. This accounts for one learned 
Theban’s comparing a beautiful statue of Mercury to a 
new chimney-pot, simply because the colour reminded 
him of that useful article, which is not always red. The 
man who shows you round has had his nose inflamed 
by the statue to the colour of that of Bardolph; and 
as he is particularly active and vigilant, he sometimes 
puts conoscenti out of temper. ‘There are here about a 
thousand Etruscan vases, taken from the tombs, which, 
if they represent scenes similar to what are there found, 
may well be concealed by the popes from the prying 
eyes of northern visitors, and kept for their own exclu- 
sive pleasure. To this succeeds an immense apartment, 
which may be called the boudoir, or dressing-room of 
brent mg since it is filled with all sorts of female 
ornaments—tiaras, mitres, fillets, some of pure gold, 
exquisitely wrought in filigree, with leaves of vine, 
myrtle, and olive. There is one of oak, each leaf of 
which has the exact resemblance of nature even to the 
minutest fibres; and these are overlaid, one over an- 
other, like the feathers at the end of a peacock’s tail, 
to a considerable thickness. One ingenious traveller 
suggests that modern ladies might imitate these head- 
dresses with great effect. Passing this, we enter the 
the Picture Gallery, and the Camera di Raffaele, con- 


} 
taining some of the greatest productions of modern art. 
Other galleries, corridors, halls, courts, vestibules, and 
suites of apartments follow in interminable succession, 
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till the eye and the imagination droop from sheer 


satiety. 

Had the Vatican been built from a regular design, 
or on any intelligible plan, it might probably have 

less wonderful than it is, because the mind 
would have been able to form at once a conception of 
the whole. At present, it appears like one of the en- 
chanted palaces of the East, in which you might wander 
for ever without emerging from the labyrinth. You 
mount, you descend, you turn to the right, to the left, 
and everywhere find yourself in a blaze of grandeur, 
consisting rincipally of the fragments of the ancient 
if you have the courage to compare the 
productions of our present civilisation with those of 
you will be compelled to admit the 
pet superiority of the latter. The statues of 
Buonarotti, Canova, Thorvaldsen, and others, literally 
dwindle into insignificance before those of the third- 
rate sculptors of antiquity ; and in vases, candelabra, 
&c. we have nothing at all to compare with what has 
been left to us. Taken altogether, the Vatican ought 
to suggest to its owners ideas of humanity and peace, 
and of profound veneration for human genius, which 
has created that universe of beauty and grandeur by 
which they are surrounded. A description of the 
Vatican would be an account of all the arts of ancient 
and modern times which have there piled up their 
treasures in profusion. 

Unfortunately, the possessing such things does not 
necessarily lead to sympathy with humanity, as may 
be seen by passing into one of the appendages of the 
Vatican, the palace of the Holy Inquisition, into which, 
during the government of the popes, no one save the 
inquisitors ever entered with the hope of being let out 
alive. During the late government, however, its halls 
and dungeons were thrown open; and we will, by way 
of contrast, present our readers with a sketch of den 

The first parts visited were the prisons, the stables, 
kitchens, and cellars. Some entrances were opened in 
the walls, and part of a pavement raised, beneath which 
human bones were found and a trap-door. Diggin 
deep in one place, a great of skeletons 

re discovered, some placed so close together, and so 
imbedded in lime, that no bone could be moved with- 
out being broken. In the roof of another subterranean 
chamber was a large ring, supposed to have been used 
in torture. A stone divan ran along the wall for the use 
of the prisoners. In a third underground apartment 
was found a quantity of very black rich earth, inter- 
mixed with human hair, of such a length, that it seemed 
rather women’s than men’s hair. In this dungeon a 
| egy! was found in the wall opening into a passage 
ing to the room where examinations were con- 
Among the inscriptions written with charcoal 
on the wall many were of very recent date, expressing 
in pathetic terms the sufferings of the victims. The 
person of most note found in the cnet 
named Kasner, who had been confined for more than 
twenty years. He related that he arrived in Rome 
from the Holy Land with papers belonging to an 
ecclesiastic there. Passing himself for that person, 
he succeeded in getting the court to ordain and con- 
secrate him a bishop. The fraud was discovered, and 
Kasner—on his way to Palestine—was arrested, and 
brought to the prison of the Holy Office, where he 
expected to have ended his days—less as a punishment 
for his fraud, than to hide the "blunder of the infallible 
court of Rome. 

Passing to the upper floor, and entering the chamber 
of the archives, it at first appeared as though every- 
thing pes in its proper place; but it was found that 
though the labels and cases were in their places, they 
were emptied of their documents. Some suppose that 
these been carried to the convent Della Minerva, or 
to the houses of private ; while some say they 
were burnt, because, in November 1848, soon after the 
flight of the pope, the civic guard came hastily to the 
Holy attracted by great clouds of smoke and a 


strong smell of burnt paper. Thus, in all likelihood, 
perished the records of diabolical cruelty. Until then, 
therefore, the priests could regale themselves in the his- 
tory of the sufferings of heretics, or terrify the accused 
with pictures of what their predecessors had endured. 
This makes an unpleasant pendant to the Vatican, 
because it suggests to us the idea that the splendour 
of one was based on the wickedness of the other; 
but while it is to be hoped the latter will never be 
revived, the former _ continue to instruct genera- 
a after generation in the theory and practice of the 
ne arts. 


THE ENCHANTED CITY. 
BY PERCY B. ST JOHN. 

Every now and then a rumour gets afloat in the pro- 
vinces of Mexico of a city situated in the heights of 
certain mountains, where dwell a people utterly distinct 
from those around, who have had no communication 
with the rest of Mexico from time immemorial, and of 
course since long before the Spanish conquest. Such 
reports reach the local papers as a wonderful discovery, 
are translated with slight exaggeration into those of the 
United States, and die away in the more sober sheets 
of our own land in the shape of a paragraph generally 
headed ‘ Marvellous, if true,’ and then for a while we 
hear no more of the matter. 

I myself heard tidings of the belief while among the 
half-savage contrabandists of Corpus Christi; but en- 
gaged in a very active and very practical life, I at the 
time thought little of the report, until lately a brief 
natrative has reached ine in relation to the subject, 
which, as characteristic and interesting, I have no hesi- 
tation in placing in fitting shape for perusal. 

Nearly all countries have felt the desolating influ- 
ence of the most ruthless and savage of warfares—that 
between the citizens of the same country. All Europe, 
our own island, every acre of habitable ground in Asia 
and Africa, has seen the quarrels of the same family— 


g | generally efforts of ambitious men—to found power to 


the exclusion of others. Mexico has suffered in this 
way as much perhaps as any country. Deluged with 
blood when conquered by the Spaniards, ruled as New 
Spain with a rod of iron, it has found little happiness 
in independence, wanting most of the qualities which 
appertain to a prosperous le—education and en- 
lightenment, civilisation and industrious habits. The 
political and social causes which Ppt nec misery 
everywhere exist peculiarly here, and misery flourishes 
in a remarkable degree despite the benign nature of 
the climate.* Discontent, revolution, or efforts at revo- 
lution, are necessarily common; and the more so that 
great distances separate the provinces, rendered greater 
by bad roads, mountains, rivers without bridges, and 
many other things which, in remote days, were also 
characteristic of our own land. 

During the early career of the president Santa Anna 
many local rebellions took place ; arising some from the 
ambition of certain soldiers of fortune, some from dis- 
content at taxation, some from the rude and violent 
mode of recruiting the army by a kind of pressgang. 
The village of Papa-axil, in one of the most picturesque 
districts, at the foot of the great mountain chain, re- 
mained for some time free from these commotions, and 
here dwelt the individuals whose fortunes I am about 
to relate. The village was rather large, and lay near a 
clear and limpid pool, the reservoir of a clear spring 
that bubbled incessantly from the soil; only sufficient 
liquid, —— for the use of the inhabitants, and to 
replenish the pool, constantly drained off by the sun and 
the neighbouring vast forest. Here dwelt Don Paolo 
Oloza, the descendant of a soldier of the days of Cortes, 
the terrible conqueror. He was quite a youth, being 
about twenty, and yet he was owner of a vast ranchero 
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or farm, was a husband, and the proprietor of a vast 
extent of territory. He had received a certain amount 
of education in the city of Mexico; but proud of his 
connection with the country, though allied on the 
female side to the original dwellers, and incited partly 

by his fondness for his young wife, he had left the busy 
life of towns to dwell on his paternal estates. He had 
a certain amount of literary taste; but in a country 
without toleration, governed by soldiers and priests, 
and where education had only faintly spread, had 
acquired little advantage from this. His reading was 
confined to the worst and most strained of French 
novels, which, in the original and translated, form the 
chief mind-food of such Mexicans as can read, i 
kind of study necessarily fitted him little for a quiet 
country life, filling his head with fantastic ideas, such 
as are often the growth of a devotion to this one class 
of reading. He had much of the Don Quixote in him, 
in truth; so much, indeed, that while reading that work, 
his indignation was great at the ridicule thrown on the 
hero. His mind was filled with vast designs, but he 
took not the slightest steps towards their realisation. 
He saw and sighed over the miseries of his beloved and 
beautiful land, but he had not the heart to undertake 
the serious and arduous studies which might have 
enabled him to labour for her happiness and civilisation. 
Marriage takes place at a very early age in Mexico. 
Indeed Don Paolo at twenty, and Maria Zitana at 
seventeen, were considered to have wedded remark- 
ably late in life; and Maria would have been consi- 
dered, previous to matrimony, a confirmed old maid, 
had “ay not been affianced to her cousin. 

In the society of his purely country wife, who soon 
created in him an interest in his estate, his farm, and 
his house, Don Paolo would probably have forgotten 
his juvenile dreams, but for a rumour which one day 
reached Papa-axil that a band of soldiers were scouring 
the country in search of volunteers for the army of 
General Santa Anna, engaged in a war with the republic 


of Texas. Don Paolo was at once roused to martial | talked e 


fury. He declared that not one of the young men of 
his village should be taken away as volunteers, their 
arms strapped behind their backs, and their eyes strained 
over their shoulders in search of home. He ordered a 
general turn-out, armed his tenantry and neighbours 
with like resolutions, induced them to prepare lances, 
muskets, pistols, daggers, and all the other customary 
instruments of modern warfare; and, in a word, turned 
the peaceable people of Papa-axil into a troop of savage 
soldiers, ready to slaughter all who dared violate their 
territory. In these warlike proceedings he was ably 
seconded by a good-for-nothing, idle, but good-natured 
young man, one Juan Busta, who in his boyhood had 
been ever his Sancho in all his Quixotic rambles and 


plans. 

Sentries, scouts, a guardhouse, military exercises, 
a all of a sudden appeared in Papa-axil, which 

itherto had only kept arms for the rare contingency 
of an incursion of mountain Indians, and the military 
frolic threatened materially to affect the next harvest, 
and the prospects of food and clothing for the new year. 
For whole weeks the place was in a commotion. Don 
Paolo, with Juan the farmer’s son, in a queer kind of 
improvised uniform, sat together at the guardhouse, 
talking over the plan of campaign, a rette between 
their teeth, and a pot of pulque by my | of drink ; or rode 
about inspecting the proper places for barricades 
ambushes ; or gallopped along the line of seventy-three 
soldiers, men and boys, arrayed in order, and divided 
into several companies. Some nights, sleeping at the 
guardhouse, he would rise at night with huge broad- 
brimmed hat and vast cloak, and, accompanied by the 
delighted Juan, go forth to inspect the sentries. An 
active time of it had the army of Don Paolo; but as 
they didn’t work, and the rich owner of the land gave 
them food and holiday, no one grumbled. 

Not so Maria. The young wife grew alarmed at 
the martial 


and | Juan of his intention to abandon all, to Ty 4 


furor which had seized on her husband, 


who, like many other ardent men, only understood 
a in a state of perpetual excitement. She saw 
cattle and crops neglected, farming work abandoned, 
and all her projected improvements and reparations 
put off. But she was angelic ad pee and finding 
opposition useless, humoured P. 's inclination, await- 
ing the hour of its exhaustion. She was resolved, 
however, firmly to oppose ae beyond a demon- 
stration when the recruiters came; and gave Juan 
warning that if, in his love of fun and idleness, he 
brought her husband into trouble, he should forfeit her 
favour for ever. 

But the recruiters came not. Courier after courier, 


his | scout after scout, did General Don Paolo send in search 


of intelligence. They rode about the country, laming 
his horses, and jingling their bells; but as one gallopped 
in after another, and reported respectfully at head- 
quarters, the visions of war vanished. In truth the 
— preparations of our young gentleman had been 

exaggerated, that the recruiting troop sent a report 
rv Mexico city of their having left the country in the 
face of a formidable insurrection. But the province 
being remote, and not very important, and insurrections 
only matter for newspaper paragraphs, no serious con- 
sequence ens 

_Don Paolo, when this became self-evident, reluctantly 

his army to their ordinary labours, and sought 
to sink himself once more into the quiet country gentle- 
man. He did his best; he made up for his late absence 
by assiduous attention to his wife and to her wishes; 
he gave her unlimited direction over his farming inte- 
rests, and was surprised to see the energy with which 
she set to work to train her truants to labour. At her 
request and suggestion Don Paolo went out much in 
search of sport: he hunted in the forest with Juan, his 
wife hoping thus to devour his ardour and love of ex- 
citement, which, if in a man, must have some outlet. 
Don Paolo went, but to dream with Juan. Walking 
side by side, or jogging on upon their mustangs, they 
eternally of what they would like to do; po | 
visions half of wandering, like Don Quixote, for the 
redress of grievances, half of revolutionising the land, 
filled their discourse. 

‘If we could only reach the Enchanted City,’ said 
Juan one day, ‘we should then see wonders.’ 

* What city?’ cried Don Paolo eagerly. 

Juan, who loved the marvellous, then launched forth 
his legend, which is common to most of the South 
American States and Mexico, of a strange city, inha- 
bited by an ancient people, who live apart purposely 
from all men, and the approach to whose residence is 
concealed by all kinds of dangers: he finished by point- 
ing to the rugged blue peaks in the distance, behind 
ene according to recent travellers, the fabled city is 
situated. 

Don Paolo—who had known the legend, and then 
forgotten it—listened half-wildly ; his eyes flashed fire ; 
his cheek flushed ; his whole mien was that of delight 
and ecstasy. At last he had found the object of his 
wishes. If he could find this people and the Enchanted 
City, and introduce them to his nation, his name would 
be immortalised, his country perhaps benefited by some 
new great mart of commerce! He spoke not a word 
for some time; and then dazzled—roused to a pitch of 
enthusiasm, which, great as are its results at times, is 
always a kind of madness—he plainly gave notice to 


and a wanderer, until he had discovered the El ado 
of his wishes. 

Of course with such a character this course once 
decided on, he lost no time in inaction. He returned 
home immediately, spoke of a hunting journey in search 
of bears and elks in the mountains, and the very next 
day, mounted on his best horse, well armed, with am- 
munition and provisions, and a stout cloak, Don Paolo 
Oloza, followed by Juan, started on his way. His 
young wife half-guessed from his manner that he had 
some strange scheme in his head, and cross-questioned 
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first refreshment, 


Juan most closely. But the lad was cunning, and 
seemed to know nothing; so that from him Donna 
Maria heard no satisfactory details. With a foreboding 
sigh she saw them depart, but had too much good 
sense to oppose her husband’s fancy, well knowing his 
im character that fired at opposition. 

two wild youths took an unfrequented path 
through the forest, having resolved to make straight 
for the mountains, and, ascending their rugged sides, 
there to commence their search. They made little pro- 
gress the first day, the wood being tangled and thick ; 
but they rode until night, when, weary and hungry, 
they camped by a spring, and reclining their limbs 
against a fallen tree, supped with the appetite of young 
men and hunters. A fire was then made; their horses 
given the length of their tether to graze; and they 
themselves, wrapped in the poncho, or Mexican blanket, 
sought sleep. Thus journeyed they for some days, 
until they left the usual haunts of men, even of hunters, 
to enter the deep forests, which still remain almost 
unvisited by the unenterprising children of Montezuma. 
Here they began to take other precautions. Wild 
beasts of a ferocious character were common in these 
woods, and to sleep near a fire was not always a 
sufficient protection. They therefore supped, as usual, 
by a blazing pile, put on new wood, and then ascend- 
ing a tree, slept as best they might in its branches. 
A little axe was of course one of their weapons, 
and this served to clear away and arrange a couch; 
while huge leaves readily formed the mattress, laid on 
boughs and large branches. On the third night of their 
tree-practice, and towards the approach of dawn, they 
were roused by the furious neighing of their horses. 
Both started up, and saw one of the unfortunate ani- 
mals attacked by a huge panther, which had sprung on 
its very back, while the other steed was struggling 
furiously to get loose. They seized their arms, and 
fired. The balls, piercing the terrible beast, took fatal 
effect ; and before the young men were down, it was 
utterly helpless. But Don Paolo found it necessary 
to kill the horse upon the spot; while the other, gain- 
ing strength from terror, broke loose, and darted away 
panicstruck from the scene. 

Don Paolo was deeply grieved at the death of an 
animal he had an affection for, while he foresaw hard- 
ships without end during his future journey. But it 
was of no use repining. After a brief consultation 
with Juan, he resolved not to advance that day, but 
to halt to bury his favourite steed, skin the panther, 
and search for the other horse. They succeeded in 
the former occupation, but the last proved fruitless. 
They tracked the terrified animal back along the path 
they had come for miles; but it seemed doubtful if he 
would pause until, after some days’ journey, he reached 
his stable. The wanderers were then condemned to 

on foot. Early the next morning—heavily 
oaded with guns, —— cloaks, food, axes—they 
began to tread the deep mazes of the forest in a south- 
westerly direction. Their day’s journey was not v 
promising; and that night they deposited such of the 
articles they bore as were not absolutely necessary in a 
place of concealment. They preserved guns, powder 
and ball, and axe, and what remained of provisions, and 
with this load started to continue their fantastic journey. 

They reached the foot of the great hills by degrees. 
For two days they wandered through ravines, and 
rocks, and rugged hills, and savage valleys, some naked, 
some bordered by the pine and hemlock, shooting for 
their existence, and sustained in their arduous under- 
taking by the great hope before them. One evening 
they camped in a wild and picturesque gully. A stream 
tumbled ong some twenty feet down the rocks, 
and after frothing and boiling in a broad pool, slunk 
away silently between two steep rocks. The spot was 
approachable only on this side. Here they resolved 
to rest a whole day, and amuse themselves by arranging 
their plans. At early dawn they took a bath and their 
and were about to cast a small net 


ery | this was poor — for hungry stomachs. 


into the water, when Juan started with alarmed mien, 
and pointed down the gully. A dozen fierce Indians 
of the hills, the hereditary foes of the lowlanders, were 
advancing up the side of the stream. The two young 
men flew to cover, and, animated by passion rather 
than reflection, fired. A fearful yell followed, and 
report after report awoke the long-silent echoes of the 
valley. The Indians had all firearms, but the Mexicans 
had the advantage of position. The conflict once com- 
menced, they resolved to sell their lives dearly. They 
had fired first, and had now no mercy to expect. 

The cunning Indian foe disappeared as soon as the 
dangerous proximity of rifles was apparent; and Juan, 
while Don Paolo kept guard with both guns, rushed, 
concealed behind the rock, to cut a pine-tree down with 
his axe. Working for dear life, the tree soon fell, as 
he wished, across the stream, over which it hung; and 
then floating other boughs and branches with all the 
energy required by their circumstances, the stream was 
soon dammed up, then overflowed, and poured forth the 
whole width of the narrow outlet of the valley. From 
that hour until night scarcely a shot was fired; and 
towards evening od py men ate heartily of the re- 
mains of a deer killed the day previously, and prepared 
to pass the night. A cursory examination of the gully 
convinced Paolo that there was no approach possible 
save up the stream: a huge, almost perpendicular rock 
surrounded the hole on every other side. Escape was 
also impossible but by this one natural gateway. They 
resolved, accordingly, to watch for two hours at a time 
each all night; and Paolo commenced. Taking a 
sheltered post amongst the roots of the pine, he told 
Juan to lie at his feet, to be awakened in two hours. 
But the first watch passed without surprise for Paolo, 
without sleep for Juan, and it was thought best to 
commence this system only when fatigue compelled. 
About midnight the keen eye of Juan—a hunter from 
his babyhood—caught sight of a dark object creeping 
in the shade of some tall pines towards them. He fired 
at once; and then loading, trusted the rest to his 
master, who, as soon as he was nearly ready, fired also. 
At this instant the Indians rushed on; but Paolo had 
a pair of long horse-pistols, which, with Juan’s rifle, 
checked them ; and the rest of the night again passed 
in peace. : 

Towards morning each in turn seized a hasty nap, 
and then breakfasted this time on uncooked venison 
and wild berries from the trees. It was, on considera- 
tion, resolved that each should sleep six hours, if 
possible, in the day, and both keep watch all night. 
Juan knew well that the Indians will lie weeks in 
ambush to starve out foes in a good ition; and 
American hunters have lain as long behind a pile of 
logs. It was thus evident that the siege they were 
now undergoing might be long protracted. Food 
was the most terrible consideration. They had pro- 
visions for two days at most. They might catch a 
few stray fish in the pool, and there were berries; but 
But then 
Californian pilgrims by land have semi-starved for a 
month, and they resolved never to be taken alive, for 
their fate, if captured, was now certain and terrible. 
The next night passed without alarm; but the besieged 
knew better than to act with any want of caution: 
they saw well that the Indians counted on famine. 

And thus passed a terrible ten days, at the end of 
which, wan with short naps, and half-starved — they 
had eaten nothing but berries for two days—the two 
young men, pale, gaunt, with famished looks, sat 
chewing coupe Teens bark to stay the pangs of hunger, 
and looking with sorrowful eyes on each other. Both 
thought of their happy home, of the tranquil and 

ul life they had quitted; and Don Paolo cast 

is thoughts back to the face of his beloved wife; 

while Juan himself reflected on a certain damsel—Rosa 

by name—whom in his gay days he had despised for 

love of wandering ; and thinking, thinking, the young 
men bowed their heads, and almost 
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An awful yell of triumph burst from the Indians. 
A bold lad had crept near, and reported them lifeless ; 
and forgetting their caution, the Red-skins rushed 
helter-skelter, in hope to be the first to capture the 
admirable rifles that all coveted. Paolo called to Juan 
to be ready. Firing their rifle and a pistol each, they 
snatched up their axes, and prepared for the last 
struggle. 

A more human shout responded to their volley. 
From down the valley rose a joyous cry of triumph; 
then the trampling of horses, the discharge of muskets, 
and the sudden flight of the Indians up the sides of 
the valley, proclaimed a rescue. They were saved; 
and in a few minutes more Donna Maria was aiding to 
restore her fainting husband to his senses; while poor 
Rosa, her attached maid, gazed in pity on the starved 
mien of Juan. 

The terrified horse had reached its stable, to the 
great alarm of all the village. Donna Maria, with that 
decision of character which characterises the sensible 
woman and the attached wife, armed a party of fifteen 
horsemen—picked young men and hunters—and, ac- 
companied by Rosa, started in pursuit. The Mexicans 


. had no difficulty in following the trail. They reached 


the scene of the panther tragedy, and then understood 
the flight of the horse. But Maria was doubly terrified 
at the idea of her husband wandering on foot in these 
savage wilds, and pushed on. Still guided by their 
recent trails, they pursued their way; and one after- 
noon a discharge of rifles, and the sight of an Indian 
camp, explained all. 

Two days did the poor wife nurse her weak and 
feverish husband in that wild place; but then she saw 
him revive under the influence of care, affection, and 


nourishing food. Juan was so sobered by his sufferings, | admi 


that he humbly begged the hand of Rosa; and their 
Quixotic enthusiasm over, the two young men were 
ready to agree as to the absurdity of their searching 
for an Enchanted City amid those rugged piles of stone. 
The cavalcade returned home without further adven- 
ture. Don Paolo set to work with zest to improve the 
condition of his farmers and peasantry; and while 
studying quietly to be able to serve his country, was 
a devoted and grateful husband, an excellent father— 
as turned out Juan, who married, and became in time 
a solid, grave steward and overseer. Both are now 
fully convinced that there is in this world but one 
Enchanted City—and that is a happy home. 


IMITATIVE MANIPULATION OF MACHINERY. 
Biscuit-Baking.—Such was the striking inefficiency of the 
system of baking the biscuits for the use of the navy during 
the late war, that an establishment has been in operation 
for some years at Portsmouth for manufacturing them by 
machinery, which, being on ve scale, turns out an 
immense quantity of bread weekly, and of a very excellent 
description. The machinery is the invention of T. J. 
Grant, Esq., ‘ who, we believe, has been properly rewarded 
by a grant of L.2000 from government.’ The ingredients 
being mixed in proper proportions, are subjected to the 
action of revolving knives, by which ow are mixed. The 
dough thus formed is passed beneath heavy cast-iron 
rollers, moving horizontally al stout tables, which 
press it into huge masses, some 6 feet long by 3 broad. 
After being cut into smaller pieces, and again sub- 
jected to the action of the rollers, thus quickly reducin 
all knots, and thoroughly mixing the dough, it is 
under a sheet roller while lying on flat boards. The 
next operation is the cutting the thin sheets of dough 
then prepared into properly-shaped biscuits. The shape 
adopted is that of the hexagon, for the same reason as 
that which appears to have dictated the instinct of the 
bee in forming its cells. If the circle had been the form 
used, it is evident that the — of dough left between 
the touching circles must have been unused, whereas, 
from the peculiar shape of the hexagon, the whole sheet 
of dough, with the exception of i it portions at 
the to form biscuits. The dough to be 
cut into biscuits being placed in the blanket, a frame 

vertically, having on its under surface sharp-edged 


hexagonal divisions, is brought down upon it, thus cutting 
at one operation fifty-two biscuits. To facilitate the re- 
moval of these to the oven, the frame is allowed to come 
down only a sufficient length, to cut the cakes nearly, but 
not quite through. When baked, they are very easily 
separated. It may be supposed that the — would be 
apt to adhere to the interstices between the sharp cutting 

This is provided against ; and here may be cited as 
an instance of that forethought displayed by inventors of 
a and useful machines. A movable frame is 
) between each cutting hexagonal periphery ; and on 
the top of this is placed a heavy iron weighing several 
ounces. The operation is simple. The frame descending 
cuts the fifty-two biscuits; the fifty-two frames give way 
to the superior | a way but on the large cutting frame 
ascending, the fifty-two balls cause their corresponding 
frames to fall, projecting the dough, which is thus ready to 
be pulled out to the oven. 

Dough-Kneading —While on the subject of bread, it may 
not be amiss to notice an ingenious machine for kneading 
dough, forming a good instance of manipulative imitation. 
Any one witnessing the mixing and kneading of dough 
must have noticed the peculiar motion of the hands and 
arms by which, at every successive effort, a new surface of 
material is presented to the muscular action. The imita- 
tion of such a process, by which the ‘dough is inverted 
from time to time, torn asunder, and reunited in ev 
different form’ by machinery, may be justly supposed to 
be difficult, but is in reality very simple. It is effected 
by means of a cylindrical receptacle revolving on a hollow 
axis, and having in its interior revolving knives or cutters. 
The cylindrical receptacle may be turned independently of 
the cutter-frame, or both together, or in contrary direc- 
tions. The flour, yeast, and other ingredients are put into 
the receptacle, and there subjected to the action of re- 
volving Soon or rotatory knives, or to their combined 
movements. e axle of the receptacle being hollow, 

its of the shaft of the pl tin, mee being brought 
through it; by screwing bolts in the axles of certain wheels, 
tight or loose, and by turning one handle, the combined or 
separate motions are easily obtained. 

Brick-Making.—Till very recently, bricks for various pur- 
poses were invariably made by hand, the operation being ex- 
tremely simple. After kneading the clay by a laborious 
cess, the workman shaped the bricks by pressing clay into 
iron or wooden mow Many ingenious machines have 
recently been introduced for making bricks, from the mix- 
ing of the clay to the final formation of the pieces. Bricks are 
formed mechanically by one of two methods—forcing pre- 
pared clay or earth into regular-shaped moulds, or by cylin- 
ders stretching masses of clay into long ribbon-like shapes 
of the breadth and thickness of the brick, and cutting by 
wires or other contrivances the ribbon into proper lengths. 
Passing over many ingenious machines, we will notice two, 
as forming remarkable instances of yer a imitation. 
The first is the invention of Mr Jones of Birmingham, and 
is what we may term a rotatory machine. A large horizon- 
tal wheel of cast-iron is placed on a strong bed of masonry; 
on its upper surface are laid rectangular moulds or 
boxes, of the size and shape of the brick to be made; the 
under surface of the wheel is provided with teeth, which 
work into those of a pinion wrought by the first mover ; 
friction-wheels guide the large wheel in its horizontally- 
circular movement ; and a hopper containing the earth is 
_— in such a position, that as the mould passes under 
t, the earth drops therein, and is pressed forcibly, and its 
surface scraped by a revolving conical roller placed on the 
under of the hopper. The mode of removing the 
bricks is remarkably ingenious. In the inside of each 
mould a piston works vertically ; the piston - rod pos 
through a hole in the under part of the mould, and is pro- 
vided at its lower extremity with a small friction-wheel, 
running in contact with an inclined way placed on the 
masonry and under the large wheel. 

The hopper is placed at the lowest side of the inclined 
path. The action is as follows:—The friction-wheel of the 

m of the mould running invariably in contact with the 
nclined —_ it follows that, when under the hopper the 
piston be at the bottom of the mould; but as the 
wheel revolves, carrying away from the hopper the mould, 
the wheel travelling up the incline will be pressed upwards, 
and along with it the piston and brick: when it arrives at 
the top, the distance is so managed that the brick is 


forced completely out, and is carried away in an endless 
the descending the on the other 
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‘side, the piston falls, and on arriving at the hopper, which 


is at the bottom, receives its a of earth, travels up 
the incline, and so on as before described. Such is the 
action of this ingenious machine. We will now describe 
the machine recently patented by Mr Franklin of Bedford, 
and which we will term the Archimedean-Screw Brick- 
making Machine, as being a title sufficiently descriptive of 
its main feature. A cylinder divided into two parts by a 
rectangular chamber, and having at its bottom another, is 
provided with a revolving cylindrical screw, of diameter 
nearly equal to the cylinder—the thread of the screw is 
flat i ie upper, and curved on the under side, which 
form causes the clay to be forced from the centre towards 
the side of the cylinder. The part of the screw revolving 
in the upper chamber is cut away, thus allowing two 
screw-frames to be placed in the chamber; above these a 
conical knife or wiper is used to sweep off twigs, stones, 
&c. which are removed by two doors placed in the ae 
sides of the chamber; the under chamber is provided with 
brick moulds; endless webs running on rollers are provided 
to carry off the bricks as they issue from the machine. 

rames carrying wires are used to cut off the desired 
lengths of brick. The action of the whole is as follows:— 
The earth or clay is introduced by a door at the top of the 
cylinder; the screw revolving, forces the clay downwards, 
and in passing through the screw-frames, is cleaned from 
extraneous matter ; —s at the lower chamber, the 
screw forces the material through the moulds on to the 
web, where it is cut into lengths. 

Cloth-Folding.—In calendering glazed goods, the work- 
man has to fold up the cloth as it passes from the machine. 
M. Dollfus has invented a remarkably ingenious mode by 
which the machine calenders and folds up the cloth. The 
mechanism for folding is thus described by Dr Ure :—‘ The 
folder is a kind of cage in the shape of an inverted pyramid, 
shut in the four sides, and open at top and bottom. ‘The 
front and the back are made of tin-plate or smooth paste- 
board, and the two sides of strong sheet-iron. Upon the 
sides iron uprights are fixed, perforated with holes, through 
which the whole cage is suspended freely by means of studs 
that enter into them. One of the uprights is longer than 
the other, and bears a slot with a small knob, which, by 
means of the iron-piece, joins the guide to the crank of 
the cylinder, and thereby communicates to the cage a 
see-saw movement; at the bottom extremity of the 
great upright there is a piece of iron in the shape of an 
anchor, which may be or lowered, or made fast by 
screws. 

* At the ends of this anchor are friction-rollers, which 
may be drawn out or pushed back, and fixed by screws ; 
these rollers lift alternately two levers made of wood, and 
fixed to a wooden shaft. The paws are also made of wood : 
which passes upon the cage, and is fo zig-zag upon the 
floor, or upon a board set below the cage; a mo’ im- 
parted by the see-saw motion of the cage itself.’ 


THE CULPRIT ‘ COMPETITION.’ 


After the strictest inquiry, we must confess our inability 
to discover any reason for supposing that competition is 
guilty of conducing in the slightest degree to the des- 
titution and misery by all deplored, and by common con- 
sent assumed to be more prevalent than they need be, 
or ought to be..... The agents of mischief have hitherto 
escaped detection. Competition has becn taken up on sus- 
picion ; has been committed for trial; has been arraigned 
at the bar of our court of common sense. His conduct 
has been subjected to a minute and rigid scrutiny, and 

mounced faultless. The witnesses inst him have 
examined and cross-examined, and the court have 
been shocked with their ignorance and their inconsistent 
and contradictory testimony. Finally, the accused has 
not only been most ——— acquitted, but, on cross- 
examination, the witnesses have unconsciously made 
known who the hidden ts of mischief really are. 
The existence of a gang of the most reckless villains in 
perpetual and active conspiracy against the wellbeing of 
society clearly pene + noxious 
among them were —namely, ran 
Wastefulness, Dishonest and tal 


those servants of the public, whose high 


MALGRE GA. 
TRANSLATED FROM BURNS. 


(This spirited French version of the renowned Scottish lyric, 
* A Man’s a Man for a’ that,’ has been sent to us by the translator, 
the Chevalier de Chatelain. } 


Qu’un honnéte homme pauvre ait le honteux caprice 
De courber le front pour cela, 
Foin du poltron !—Pauvreté n'est pas vice, 
Soyons pauvres malgré cela. 
Qui travaille ici bas doit regarder sans crainte 
Le riche pour cela ; 
D’une guinée en or le rang n’est que l'empreinte 
Et l'homme est l’or malgré cela! 


Avec habit de bure, avec repas modeste, 
Est on moins libre pour cela ? 
La gloriole aux sot! nargue du reste, 
L’homme est l’homme malgré cela. 
De pompeux oripeaux font ils les gentilshommes? 
Vanité tout cela! 


C’est l'honnéte homme, malgré ¢a! 


Regardez-moi ce paon qui pose et fait la roue, 
C’est un Lord, et rien moins que ¢a ; 
A le flatter, voyez chacun s’enroue— 
Ce n'est qu'un sot malgré cela! 
A montrer ses crachats son fol argueil aspire, 
Clinquant que tout cela! 
Ce brillant paltoquet, c’est un fort pauvre sire 
Prés d'un homme malgré cela! 


Un Roi peut fabriquer un Chevalier, un Comte, 
Marquis et Duc et cetera, 
Mais son pouvoir ne peut faire 4 bon compte 
Un homme de bien, malgré ¢a! 
Grandeurs et dignités, joyaux de sa Puissance, 
4 Hochets que tout cela ! 
Le bon sens, la Vertu, la noble ind 
Sont les vrais Rois malgré cela ! 


Prions donc tout le ciel que le jour puisse naitre, 
Ot le bon sens, et tout cela, 
Sans passeport, en se faisant connaitre, 
Circuleront malgré cela! 
Non, le temps n’est pas loin ou sur chaque hémisphére 
. Malgré ci, malgré ¢a, 
De par l’humanité¢ l"homme sera le fréere 
De tous les hommes malgré ¢a ! 


FEAR OF THE RED COATS. 

The ‘Gardeners’ Chronicle’ states, that in a place in- 
fested with rats, one of the fraternity was recently caught, 
clothed in scarlet, and then set free. The little red-coat 
bolted into the midst of his friends, and inspired them 
with terror; and ultimately the host took to flight. 


GLORY AND GREATNESS. 

The ambition of honour and glory is of great use to the 
world, because it causes men to conceive and to excite 
generous and admirable things. It is not so with the 
ambition of greatness, for he who makes it his idol, will 
have it, right or wrong ; and it is the cause of infinite mis- 
chiefs. —Guicciardini. 


GENTLEMEN. 
Whoever is open, loyal, and true; whoever is of humane 
and affable demeanour; whoever is honourable in himself, 
and in his judgment of others, and requires no law but his 
word to make him fulfil an engagement—such a man is a 
gentleman, and such a man may be found among the tillers 
of the ground.—De Vere. 


u y, Drunkenness, 
Improvidence. Well might the presiding judge indig- 
nantly express his surprise that such vile malefactors 
should be suffered to roam at large, and hint his i- 
cions that there must be some collusion or incapacity 
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Quelque pauvre qu'il soit, pour moi le Roi des hommes « 
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